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LIFE  AND  CREED  OF  MUHAMMED. 

BY  REV.  DR.  WOLFF. 

At  the  period  connected  with  our  present  in- 
fiuiry,  tlie  Eastern  Itoinan  empire  was  on  the 
decline ;  Persia  was  totally  enervated ;  the 
Churches  in  the  East  torn  to  pieces  by  heresies 
and  disputes ;  the  Christians  in  the  larger 
towns  given  up  to  vice  and  luxury  ;  the  By¬ 
zantine  governinent  entirely  demoralised ;  and 
Arabia  divided  by  internal  dissensions,  politi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  religious  —  no  wonder,  then, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  the  whole 
East  was  menaced  with,  and  stood  on  the  brink 
of,  a  fatal  revolution. 

A  bold,  resolute,  enthusiastic  adventurer 
was  alone  wanted  to  achieve  the  overthrow, 
not  only  of  Asia,  but  also  part  of  Africa.  A 
man  endowed  with  all  the  requirements  of 
body  and  mind,  with  enthusiasm  combined 
with  cunning,  was  not  long  looked  for  in  vain. 
He  suddenly  appeared  in  the  person  of  Mu- 
hammed,  of  the  family  of  Hashani,  of  the 
tribe  of  Coreish. 

The  office  of  superintendent,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  Arabic,  the  shereef,  of  the  Caaba  at 
Mecca,  had  been  at  first  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Ishniael ;  afterwards,'  for  some  cen¬ 
turies,  it  was  vested  in  the  tribe  of  Khoza  ; 
and  in  the  year  404  a.c.,  the  tribe  of  Coreish 
deprived  the  Khozaites  of  this  office  by  stra¬ 
tagem,  and  afterwards  by  open  force.*  The 
office  of  superintendent,  or  shereef,  of  the 
Caaba,  was  connecteil  with  advantages;  he 
that  occupied  so  high  a  situation,  enjoyed  not 
only  great  influence  over  the  city  of  Mecca, 
but  also  as  the  holy  house  was  an  object  of 
veneration  amongst  all  the  tribes  over  the 
whole  of  Arabia.  This  high  dignity,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  government  of  Mecca,  de¬ 
scended  through  four  generations  to  Abd 
Almutaleb,  son  of  Ilasbam,  grandfather  to 

'  AlmoUubsham  the  Khozaitc  levetl  wine;  .and  one  clay, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he  sold  the  key  of  the  Caaha  to 
Cosai,  of  the  family  of  Coreish,  for  a  barrel  of  wine.  After 
his  return  to  sobriety,  he  repentcal  of  the  bargain,  and  the 
whole  tribe  opposed  it ;  a  battle,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Khozaites,  took  place,  and  the  victory  ofCoreish,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  judicial  sentence,  left  the  Caaba  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  tribe  of  Coreish.  There  still  is  a  proverb 
among  the  Arabs,  “A  worse  bargain  than  that  of  Aboo 
•jabsham.” 
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Muhammed,  the  prince  and  chief  of  his  trihe. 
Abd  Almutaleb  liad  rendered  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  services  to  his  native  country.  To  pre¬ 
vent  general  famine,  the  father  of  Abd  Almu- 
taleb  had  in  aforetime  made  provision  by 
permanent  regulations  for  regular  importa¬ 
tions  of  corn,  by  means  of  two  numerous 
caravans,  which  departed  and  returned  regu¬ 
larly  ;  and  Abd  Almutaleb  himself  had  li¬ 
berated  his  country  by  his  valour  and  pru¬ 
dence  from  the  yoke  of  the  Abyssinians.  His 
liberality  w'as  not  only  extended  to  men,  but 
the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
felt  the  effect  of  his  benevolence.  On  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  of  every  month  he  fed  all  the  poor 
of  the  city  upon  the  roof  of  his  house ;  and 
also  directed  his  servants  to  carry  approjiriate 
food  to  the  beasts  on  the  hills.  In  short, 
Abd  Almutaleb  was  the  pattern  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  sages ;  and  his  fame  spread  through  the 
whole  land,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red 
Sea.  This  w'ell-merited  fame  w'as  crowned 
also  by  the  plenitude  of  domestic  blessings ; 
and  in  the  circle  of  thirteen  hopeful  sons  and 
six  flourishing  daughters,  Abd  Almutaleb  was 
tlie  happiest  father  of  IMecca. 

Abd  Ullah  was  one  of  his  younger  sons,  and 
his  favourite  child.  This  youth  was  endowed 
with  an  uncommonly  handsome  person  and 
great  modesty.  He  was  the  jewel  of  Arabian 
youths.  But  not  less  beautiful  and  modest 
was  Waheb’s  daughter,  the  lovely  Amina,  a 
jewess,  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Zarhites. 
Abd  Almutaleb  married  his  favourite  son  to 
tliis  beautiful  girl ;  and  if  you  are  inclined 
to  give  credit  to  the  Arabian  historians,  200 
maidens  expired  the  day  of  their  espousals  of 
jealousy.  But  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  mar¬ 
riage,  when  she  was  about  to  have  a  child, 
her  husband,  on  a  journey  which  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  for  commercial  purposes,  died  at  Ya- 
treb,  i.e.  Medinah.  Abd  Ullah  had  had  no 
time  to  acquire  riches;  the  whole  property 
he  left  to  his  disconsolate  widow  consisted 
of  five  camels  and  one  Abyssinian  slave-girl, 
Barek  by  name.  Two  months  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month 
of  Rabu,  in  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day  (10th 
April,  5G9),  in  the  afternoon,  Amina  gave 
birth  to  a  boy,  who  received  from  his  grand- 
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father  the  name  Muliammed,  the  blessed  or 
desired  one. 

To  celebrate  the  happy  delivery  of  his 
daughter,  Abd  Almutaleb  preimred  a  splendid 
feast,  to  which  he  invited  tiie  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  his  family  ;  and  in  their  presence 
he  gave  to  his  grandson  the  name  of  Mu- 
hammed.  The  family  of  Coreish,  astonislied 
at  Hiis,  said  to  Abd  Almutaleb,  “  Why  dost 
thou  call  the  boy  thus,  as  no  other  of  thy 
tril>e  bears  that  name  ?”  Abd  Almutaleb  re¬ 
plied,  “  God  shall  glorify  in  heaven  him 
whom  he  hath  created  on  earth.”  And  thus 
the  son  of  Abd  Ullah  and  Amina  remained 
Muhammed.  The  miraculous  events  which 
are  said  to  have  taken  fdaee  at  his  hirtli,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Abulfeda,  Elmakin,  and  Masoode, 
ore  evidently  imitations  of  the  gos]>el  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  birth  of  Christ;  for  instance,  that 
rays  of  light  appeared  in  heaven,  u  hich  illu¬ 
minated  all  the  towns,  villages,  and  markets 
throughout  Arabia  and  Syria.  Amina  nursed 
the  child  herself  for  some  days,  and  then  con¬ 
signed  him  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  and  sent 
him  into  the  country  on  account  of  the  un- 
healthiness  of  Mecca.  Muhammed  remained 
there  with  his  nurse  llalima;  and  when  he 
was  old  enough  he  kept  the  little  flock  of  his 
foster  brothers  and  sisters.  The  boy  grew  up 
thriving,  lively  in  spirits  and  strong  in  body, 
but  being  attacked  by  epileptic  tits ;  which 
rapidly  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ha- 
lima,  in  fear,  returned  the  boy  to  the  care  of 
his  mother.  But  his  mother  died  in  his  sixth 
ear,  on  a  journey  to  see  her  uncle,  and  was 
uried  at  A1  Aba,  between  Yatreb,  that  is, 
Medinah,  and  Mecca.  Abd  Almutaleb  under¬ 
took  the  guardianship  of  Muhammed ;  hut  in 
the  boy’s  eighth  year  he  also  died,  at  the  age 
of  1 10  years ;  and  in  his  dying  hour  recom¬ 
mended  the  orphan  to  the  care  of  Abu  Taleb, 
who  became  his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal 
and  princely  office. 

Abu  Taleb  was  a  wise  man,  highly  respected 
at  Mecca  and  the  whole  land,  ns  an  honest 
merchant,  a  mighty  warrior,  and  a  bold  and 
successful  hunter:  he  undertook  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Muhammed,  exercised  him  in  military 
hardihood,  and  tried  to  inspire  him  with  cou¬ 
rage  and  learlcssness,  by  taxing  him  with  him 
in  his  expeditions  for  hunting  the  lion.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  made  the  boy  acquainted  with  mer¬ 
cantile  business ;  for  which  purpose  he  took 
himonsjourney  toSyria.  Among  his  travelling 
companions  were  Abu  Bekr  and  Belnl,  who  be¬ 
came  afterwards  his  most  zealous  jiartisnns  in 
the  promulgation  of  his  new  religion.  On  that 
journey  they  came  to  Bosra  in  Syria,  near  to 
Damascus,  where  Abu  Taleb  was  acquainted 
with  the  monks  of  the  Mandaye,  who  resided 
there.  Baheera  was  the  superior  of  the  con¬ 
vent,  and  was  looking  out  of  the  window 
when  the  caravan  approached ;  and,  to  his  great 
surprise  (I  relate  the  story  us  I  heard  it  my¬ 


self  when  sitting  with  dervishes  in  the  de¬ 
sert),  he  saw  a  cloud  overshadowing  the  head 
of  a  youth  ;  and  as  the  same  youth  came  netr 
a  tree,  the  tree  extended  its  branches  overhii 
head,  to  protect  him  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Baheera  exclaimed,  “  Praised  be  God,  I  hare 
seen  the  seal  of  the  prophet !”  He  invited  the 
travellers  to  his  cloister — gave  them  a  splen-  * 
did  repast ;  and,  after  it,  suddenly  rose  and 
kissed  young  Muhammed  with  great  rever- J 
ence  lietween  his  shoulders,  and  exclaimed,  | 
“  Muhanimeil,  son  of  Abdullah,  in  the  namef 
of  the  goils  of  Lat  and  Uthal,  make  barethr; 
shoulders!”  Muhainmed  replied  sternly,  “I I 
know  no  such  gods  ns  Lat  and  Uthal.  I  know  [ 
God  the  highest !”  Baheera  replied,  “  In  thtj 
name  of  God  the  highest,  bare  thy  slioul.| 
ders!”  He  obeyed,  and  the  astonished  com- 1 
pany  saw'  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  youthful* 
companion  the  seal  of  the  jirophct  impressed.  1 
Baheera  then  dismissed  them,  having  fint| 
blessed  them,  and  warned  Muhammed  to  be! 
on  his  guard  against  the  men  of  the  booh,] 
that  is,  the  Jews.  , 

Abu  Taleb  and  Muhammed  were  weil| 
pleased  with  the  prediction  of  Baheera  fjhl 
monk.  In  the  future  greatness  of  his  nephe*,f 
Abu  Taleb  foresaw  his  own  grandeur;  andii 
the  human  heart  is  easily  disposed  to  bclieit 
what  it  wishes,  they  did  not  doubt  the  fatan 
fulfilment  of  the  projihecy.  They  loved  aid 
honoured  Baheera  as  a  seer  inspired  froa 
above  ;  and  the  youthful  Muhammed  believed 
himself  the  more  to  be  a  chosen  vessel  in  the  i 
hand  of  Providence,  as  he  had  frequenlh 
heard  wise  men,  in  the  house  of  his  uncle, 
express  the  necessity  of  combining  together 
the  conflicting  religions  of  the  Arabs  intooie 
pure  religion,  and  reducing  all  the  tribes  of 
the  nation  under  the  obedience  of  one  con- 
mon  creed.  Besides  this,  the  ancient  Arab 
never  possessed,  like  the  Indians,  Egyptiani,i 
and  Greeks,  a  highly  wrought  jioetical  andl 
scientifically  arranged  system  of  polytheisn,  | 
The  historical  traditions  of  their  differeilj 
races  had  much  analogy  to  those  of  tb; 
Hebrews,  and  coincided  w  ith  them  in  a  great ’ 
number  of  points;  for  as  they  were  of  tb! 
Semitic  race,  they  deduced  their  origin  fron- 
Abraham,  and  the  other  liolv  patriarHis  oftbJ 
primitive  world.  Hence  the  traditions  ofi 
purer  faith,  and  the  simple,  patriarchal  ww-^ 
shiji  of  the  Deity  appear  never  to  have  beei . 
totally  extinguished  among  the  Arabs,  h 
this  manner  a  spark  was  thrown  into  tb 
glowing  imagination  of  Muhammed,  whick 
produced  that  mighty  Arabian  conflagration 
whose  flames  were  scattered  over  the  terrified, 
globe  by  the  sons  of  the  desert,  guided  bri 
their  jirophet,  the  founder  of  a  new  reli¬ 
gion,  and  animated  themselves  with  all  tb 
enthusiasm ofdestrnction.  AbuTaleb return^ 
with  his  family  to  Mecca,  well  pleased  witlihii 
journey  to  Bosra,  Both  of  them  resumed 
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their  usual  occupations;  Mulminined,  as  be¬ 
fore,  spending  his  time  in  commercial  pursuits 
and  military  exercises  ;  and  on  account  of  his 
tall  figure  and  graceful  deportment,  he  was 
considered  the  finest  and  handsomest  man  in 
Arabia.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  a 
feud  broke  out  between  the  tribe  of  Coreish 
and  the  two  tribes  of  Kenan  (the  llechabites) 
and  Hawazan.  Under  the  orders  of  AbuTaleb, 
Muhammed  had  the  command  of  a  small  body 
of  cavalry  ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  so 
much  by  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  as  well 
as  by  his  judicious  arrangements,  that  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  allies,  as  well  as 
his  opponents,  the  victory  was  ascribed  to 
the  valour  of  Muhammed.  The  victory  was 
gained — the  battle  won — and  the  war  ended. 
Abu  Taleb  and  the  house  of  Hasham  were 
much  gratified  with  the  military  glory  of 
Muhammed ;  there  was  no  one  in  Mecca  so 
beautiful  in  figure,  so  lovely  in  words,  so 
valiant  in  battle,  as  the  son  of  Abd  Ullah,  the 
nephew  of  Abu  Taleb. 

Other  circumstances  also  combined  to  raise 
tlie  reputation  of  Muhammed.  Jxing  before 
the  time  of  Muhammed,  the  Caaba  of  Mecca 
had  been  constituted  the  great  sanctuary  of 
Arabian  worship.  It  was  a  simple  chapel  of 
pagan  pilgrimage,  which  contained  the  black 
stone,  the  object  of  the  religious  devotion  of 
the  Arabs  from  a  very  ancient  period.  Tlie 
idolatrous  worship  of  such  conical  blocks  of 
stone  was  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  way¬ 
ward  genius  of  ancient  polytheism.  We  meet 
with  a  similar  form  of  idolatry  in  the  mytho¬ 
logy  of  the  Hindoos,  with  regard  to  the  stone 
called  Salkram,  embellished  by  the  ])eculiar 
fancy  of  that  people ;  and  instances  of  a  like 
kind  were  to  be  found  in  the  worship  which 
the  neighbouring  people  of  Syria  paid  to 
Belus.  These  stones,  which  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  historians  as  having 
fallen  from  heaven,  may  probably  have  given 
rise  to  this  peculiar  species  of  idolatry.  But 
to  return  to  the  Caaba  of  Mecca.  W  hen  the 
tribe  of  Coreish  began  to  rebuild  this  temple, 
they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  sacred 
black  stone  should  be  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
what  hand  should  touch  the  consecrated  ob¬ 
ject,  when,  unexpectedly,  the  lot  fell  to  young 
Muhammed ;  for  this  reason  we  may  well 
suppose  that  this  ancient  seat  of  Arabian  wor¬ 
ship,  the  Caaba  of  Mecca,  produced  one  of 
those  youthful  impressions  that  determined 
the  future  destiny  of  the  Arabian  Cromwell. 
He  received  from  this  moment  the  name  of 
Alameen,  the  trustworthy.  Khadijah,  a  rich 
widow,  took  him  into  her  service :  on  behalf 
of  his  mistress  he  returned  to  Syria,  came 
again  to  Bosra,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance 
With  Baheera.  Baheera,  in  unison  with  Ser¬ 
gius,  made  him  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
ancient  books  ;  and  Solomon  the  Jew  spoke 
to  him  of  the  expectations  of  the  Jewish  na¬ 


tion;  and,  as  Johannes  von  Muller  well  ob¬ 
serves,  “  this  expectation  which  the  Jews 
still  entertained  of  the  future  coming  of  a  de¬ 
liverer  and  prophet,  operated  powerfully  on 
the  mind  and  imagination  of  Muhammed.” 
In  the  service  of  nis  mistress  Muhammed 
undertook  other  journeys  to  far  more  distant 
countries  throughout  Arabia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf;  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  stood  on 
the  ruins  of  Babylon ;  visited  Mesopotamia 
and  the  frontier  cities  of  Persia ;  but  he  no 
longer  travelled  as  a  mere  commercial  agent, 
but  faithful  to  his  imaginary  high  calling,  he 
tried  to  enrich  his  mind  and  intellect  by  va¬ 
rious  sciences  ;  wherever  he  came  he  tried  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
country, — with  the  laws  and  character  of  the 
natives, — and  especially  the  different  reli¬ 
gions,  and  the  never-ceasing  divisions  wher¬ 
ever  he  came,  were  the  chief  object  of  his 
attention.  Burning  with  a  desire  of  know¬ 
ledge,  he  associated  with  every  one  of  whom 
he  believed  he  could  learn  something.  Some¬ 
times  he  frequented  the  company  of  Sabeans, 
the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Zoroas¬ 
ter;  Christians,  and  Christian  Gnostics;  Ma- 
ronites,  Valentinians,  Nestorians,  Eutychians, 
Rechabites,  Manichteans,  and  other  heretics ; 
but  towards  the  Jews  he  felt  at  last  a  de¬ 
cided  aversion;  he  considered  them  as  the 
greatest  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Still 
amidst  all  his  investigations,  he  forgot  not 
the  business  for  which  he  was  sent ;  he  en¬ 
tered  into  commercial  alliances  in  behalf  of 
Khadijah ;  and  if  Jannabee  and  Abulfeda  arc 
to  be  credited,  not  only  Euphrosyne  and 
Thalia,  but  angels  themselves,  were  continu¬ 
ally  busy  in  bringing  about  the  union  of 
this  lovely  pair,  Muhammed  and  Khadijah. 

One  day,  as  Khadijah  was  walking  with  her 
companions  on  the  terrace  of  her  house,  she 
saw,  to  her  great  surprise,  her  lover  returning 
from  his  journey,  and  a  host  of  angels  sur¬ 
rounding  him,  and  sheltering  his  head  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun  with  their  wings.  So  Kha¬ 
dijah  sent  one  of  her  slave-girls  after  him, 
requesting  him  to  become  her  husband  ;  and 
she  bestowed  her  hand  on  him  when  his  whole 
property  consisted  of  five  camels,  and  an 
Ethiopian  maid-servant.  A  splendid  feast 
was  given  at  the  wedding,  to  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Mecca  were  invited.  Perfumes 
and  frankincense  of  the  most  exquisite  kinds 
from  Oman  and  Aden  spread  their  fragrance 
through  the  hall  where  the  guests  were  seated, 
the  rarest  fruits  and  grapes  of  Tayif  sparkled 
on  the  table ;  M  uhammed  sat  among  the  party 
with  stately  dignity,  and  the  young  maidens 
of  Khadijah,  beautiful  like  the  sun,  and  fair  ns 
the  moon,  danced  while  the  guests  were  at 
table,  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel  and  Arab 
tambour.  Twenty-four  years  Muhammed 
and  Khadijah  lived  together  contented  and 
happy,  blessed  with  four  sons  aud  four  daugh- 
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ters,  but  none  of  the  sons  lived  more  than 
one  year :  the  daughters  grew  up ;  their  names 
were,  Fatima,  Zaima,  Uukaya,  and  Um  Khal- 
toon.  He  lived  tit'teenyears]mr8uinghispublic 
functions  with  great  eonscientiousness,  treat¬ 
ing  his  subjects  with  great  mildness,  and  was 
a  tender  husband — his  morality  without  re¬ 
proach,  his  outward  conduct  witiiout  blame. 

He  continued  fur  some  time  his  commercial 
pursuits,  which  led  him  to  the  sea-coast  to  the 
west  of  Arabia,  when  suddenly  he  lost  at  once 
all  desire  to  travel,  loved  retirement  more 
and  more,  tried  to  escape  the  tumult  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  at  last  retired  he  during  ])art  of 
every  year  to  a  cave,  distant  three  hours’  jour¬ 
ney  from  Mecca,  which  is  situated  in  the 
mountain  called  Abok  Beis,  in  order  to  give 
himself  up  to  contemplation  and  converse 
with  Ullah.  In  his  fortieth  year  he  spent  six 
months  uninterruptedly  in  this  cave;  when 
he  came  forth,  he  declared  himself,  first  of 
all  to  his  faithful  Khadijah  and  his  children, 
ns  the  long- desired  highest  Apostle,  pre¬ 
dieted  on  Sinai  by  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
the  Rasitol  UUaJi. 

It  was  in  the  night-time  of  the  23d  and 
24tli  of  the  month  of  llamadan,  called  in  the 
Koran  the  night  of  the  divine  decree,  that 
Muhammed  jiretended  he  had  heard  a  voice 
upon  the  mountain  of  Abok  Beis ;  when  he 
descended  the  mountain,  a  heavenly  light  sud¬ 
denly  illuminated  the  country  around,  and 
the  Koran,  the  only  true  and  last  revelation  of 
God  to  men,  perfect  and  complete  descended 
from  heaven.  The  bearer  was  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel  ;  but  as  Muhamme<l  was  not  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  sight  of  his  transcendent  splendour, 
be  besought  the  angel  in  future  to  ap|>ear  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  common  man,  to  which 
wish  the  angel  accedeil.  Muhammed  excused 
himself  (Sura  00)  that  he  was  not  able  to  read  ; 
but  the  angel  Gabriel  taught  him  in  an  instant 
so  well,  that  he  was  able  to  read  as  fluently  as 
the  most  learned  man  in  Arabia;  and  he  was 
hailed  by  the  angel  as  the  highest  prophet  of 
God.  The  angel  took  the  Koran  uacK  with 
him  to  heaven,  but  gave  Muhammed  the  as-  I 
surance,  that  he  would  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  occasion  arose,  give  him  portions  of  it  di¬ 
vided  into  chapters. 

In  this  we  see  plainly  the  cunning  of  the 
man  ;  for  whenever  his  self-interest  required 
it,  he  ordered  Gabriel  to  bring  him  a  revela¬ 
tion,  by  which  he  always  contrived  to  palli¬ 
ate  his  most  inconsistent  conduct;  for  though 
he  in  the  Koran  had  fixed  the  numlrer  of 
wives  to  four  at  the  same  time,  he  himself 
after  Kliadijah’s  death  was  allowed  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  in  the  name  of  the  Highest,  to  take 
seventeen  wives,  Itesides  many  slaves.  And 
when  his  wife  Hafza  had  convicted  him  of 
improjier  conduct,  for  which  he  had  sworn 
her  satisfaction,  the  angel  Gabriel  brought 
him  the  6Gth  Sura,  in  which  he  was  not  only 


absolved  from  his  oath,  but  also  permitted  to  | 
punish  his  wife  fur  having  censured  him.  | 
But  to  return  to  the  history :  Muharameii ! 
now,  like  Napoleon,  began  to  think  the  prar 
wa»  ripe.  He  returned  to  Khadijah,  and  \ 
announced  to  her  his  first  interview  with  Gi-  j 
brief.  She  at  once  declared  herself  his  convert  ’ 
Muhammed  declared  that  Khadijah  was  oneof 
the  four  perfect  women  of  the  world,  viz.  1, 
Asia,  Pharaoh’s  wife ;  2.  Mary,  Muhammed'i  ^ 
slave-girl ;  3.  Khadijah,  his  wife ;  4.  Fatimi, : 
his  daughter.  Khadijah  made  known  the  ap.  I 
pointment  of  her  husband  as  prophet  to  her 
relations ;  first  to  her  uncle  Waraka,  first  1 1 
Jew,  and  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible  into  j 
Arabic,  afterwards  a  Christian,  and  then  u  [ 
idolater.  He  became  at  once  a  proselyte  of  j 
Muhammerl,  and  declared  him  to  be  he  that  | 
was  predicted  by  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.).  Ali, 
.Abu  Talcb’s  son,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of 
age,  also  became  a  believer  in  the  diviot ' 
mission,  for  which  Muhammed  married  hia 
to  one  of  his  favourite  slave-girls ;  and  a  yet 
mure  important  acquisition  he  had  in  the 
accession  of  Abd  Ullah,  who  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Abu  Bekr,  the  father  of  the 
virgin,  as  Muhammed  married  his  daughter.) 

Abu  Bekr,  a  man  of  great  weight,  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  engaged  other  men  of  au¬ 
thority  to  embrace  the  new  doctrines  of  Mu¬ 
hammed.  However,  the  prophet  confined  him¬ 
self  first  of  all  to  his  nearest  relations  and 
acquaintance,  to  whom  he  preached  some¬ 
times  in  eloquent  prose,  at  others  in  enchant¬ 
ing  verses,  the  chief  dogmas  of  his  religion; 
and  in  three  years  he  had  made  about  forty  > 
converts,  among  whom  were  men  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance.  i 

The  angel  Gabriel  was  again  called  upoi 
for  his  assistance ;  and  he  commanded  him  no 
longer  to  preach  merely  in  private,  but  pub¬ 
licly,  from  the  house-tops,  to  proclaim  liii  , 
doctrine  and  message  to  the  whole  nation.  | 
He  made  the  attempt  among  his  own  tribe  I 
of  Hasham,  whom  he  invited  to  a  frugal  din-  | 
ner ;  after  the  repast  w’as  over,  he  offered  to  ■ 
them  uninterrupted  happiness  in  this  life,  u 
well  as  in  eternity,  by  embracing  his  doctrine. 
The  guests  looked  at  him  with  much  astonish¬ 
ment,  believing  him  to  be  mad.  Muhammed 
threatened  them  with  eternal  hell-fire,  which 
inflamed  Abu  Laliab,  one  of  his  uncles,  with 
such  fury,  that  he  cast  a  stone  at  him  ;  when 
Ali  interfered,  and  declared  that  he  would 
knock  out  the  teeth,  tear  out  the  eyes,  tear 
the  entrails,  and  break  the  bones  of  every  one 
of  those  who  dared  to  resist  the  prophet.  Mu-  i 
hammed  was  so  rejoiced  at  the  emphatic  con-  i 
fession  of  Ali,  that  he  embraced  him  as  a  bro-  ^ 
ther ;  but  when  he  went  so  far  as  to  nominate 
Ali,  who  at  that  time  was  fourteen,  as  his  kha-  j 
leef,  whom  every  one  was  to  obey,  all  the  | 
guests  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  The  bad  | 
success  of  this  first  attempt  was  far  from  die-  I 
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couragine  Muliammcd.  Under  the  protec*  , 
tion  of  Aon  Taleb,  wlio  though  not  a  convert 
himself,  still  favoured  his  nephew’s  enterprise, 
Mulmmmed  appeared  as  n  prophet  l>cfore  the 
people,  and  announced  his  doctrine  by  the 
name  of  Islaavi,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  | 
blind  unconditional  obedience  to  his  dogmas.  , 
The  more  resistance  he  encountered,  the  more 
he  pressed  forward.  The  noble  tribe  of  Co- 
reisn  attempted  to  crush  it  in  its  infancy ;  but  i 
in  vain.  Muhammed,  however,  too  weak  to  i 
resist  openly,  advised  his  followers  to  fly  from 
Mecca.  Eighty-three  of  them  with  their 
wives  and  children  took  shelter  under  the 
Abyssinian  king ;  but  Muhammed  remained  | 
at  Mecca  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle.  : 
The  principal  men  of  the  Coreish  went  to  | 
Abu  Taleb  and  said,  “  Thy  nephew  reviles  our  ; 
religion  and  sage  ancestors,  nccusing  them  of  ' 
ignorance  and  infidelity,  makes  dissensions  , 
and  preaches  rebellion.  Impose  silence  on 
him ;  if  not,  we  take  up  the  sword  against  him 
and  his  followers.  The  noble  blood  of  citi¬ 
zens  shall  flow,  and  be  upon  thy  head.”  Abu 
Taleb  sent  for  his  nephew,  and  exhorted  him 
to  desist  from  his  enterprise.  Muhammed 
replied,  “  Even  if  they  were  to  place  the  sun 
to  my  right  hand,  and  the  moon  to  the  left,  ! 
they  shall  not  bring  me  back  from  the  road  I 
I  have  taken.”  However,  when  the  Coreish  i 
made  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  he  took  an 
asylum  in  a  fortified  house  upon  the  hill  Zaffa, 
near  Mecca,  defended  by  thirty-nine  followers. 
He  scarcely  had  remained  there  one  month, 
when  his  party  gained  the  imjiortant  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  two  extraordinary  men  of  high  autho-  ^ 
rity— that  of  IfaniM,  the  prophet’s  uncle,  and 
the  heroic  and  highly  respected  Omar,  Pro¬ 
tected  by  these  two  men  and  their  followers,  i 
Muhammed  left  his  dwelling  place  upon 
Zaffa,  and  with  an  armed  escort  he  approaclied 
the  Caaba,  and  boldly  preached  his  doctrine 
in  the  ^en  market-places  of  Mecca. 

The  Coreish  challenged  him  to  perform  a 
miracle.  His  answers  were  short ;  he  replied, 
on  one  occasion,  “  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  be  a  preacher  only,  and  not  a  worker  of  mi¬ 
racles,  Verily,  God  will  lend  into  error  whom 
he  pleases,  and  will  direct  unto  himself  him 
who  repenteth,  and  those  who  believe,  and 
whose  hearts  rest  securely  in  the  meditation 
of  God  I”  At  another  time  he  replied,  that 
God,  out  of  his  mercy,  would  not  iierform 
miracles;  for  it  would  only  redouml  to  the 
greater  condemnation  of  the  infidels,  who, 
after  all,  would  not  believe. 

The  patience  of  the  Coreish  was  exhausted  : 
they  assembled  at  an  appointed  day  in  the 
valley  of  Mina,  in  the  plain  of  Muhazzib,  in 
order  to  consult.  The  result  of  their  consul¬ 
tation  was,  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  had  exterminated  the  declared  enemy  of 
the  state,  with  all  his  whole  family,  either  by 
the  sword,  dagger,  or  poison.  This  mighty 


conspiracy  was  reported  to  Abu  Taleb;  Mu¬ 
hammed  and  the  family  of  Hasham  were  sent 
for ;  they  immediately  fortified  themselves  in 
a  country-house  of  Abu  Taleb,  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Mecca.  When  the  Coreish  saw  that 
their  conspiracy  was  discovered,  they  openly 
proscribed  and  excommunicated  Muhammed 
and  his  whole  family  and  followers.  They 
marched  against  him ;  but  they  were  not  able 
to  succeed ;  he  was  already  too  powerful.  They 
attempted  to  starve  him  by  cutting  off  the  wells 
and  provisions ;  but  he  had  already  too  many 
friends ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
present  Arabs  try  toexpound  the  following  ]ias- 
sage  of  Isaiah  xxi.  13-15  as  a  prediction  of  this 
flight  of  Muhammed :  the  passage  runs  thus  : 
“The  burden  upon  Arabia.  In  the  forest  in 
Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling  compa¬ 
nies  of  Dedanim.  The  inhabitants  of  theland  of 
Tema  brought  water  to  him  that  was  thirsty, 
they  prevented  with  their  bread  him  that  fled. 
For  tliey  fled  from  the  swords,  from  the  drawn 
sword,  and  from  the  bent  bow,  and  from  the 
grievousness  of  war.”  In  his  fortress  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  chapter  of  the  Koran  from 
the  angel  Gabriel ;  it  contains  an  anathema 
against  his  uncle  Abu  Lahab: 

!  “In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God. 

I  “  The  hands  of  Abu  Lahab  shall  perish,  and 
I  he  shall  perish.  His  riches  shall  not  profit 
him,  neither  that  which  he  has  gained.  He 
shall  go  down  to  be  burned  into  flaming  fire  : 
and  his  wife  also,  bearing  wood,  having  on  her 
neck  a  cord  of  twisted  fibres  of  a  palm-tree.” 

They  fought  for  three  years  with  mutual 
success  and  defeat ;  but  during  the  four  holy 
months,  when  the  Arabs  were  obliged  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  strict  armistice,  and  in  which  it  was 
!  not  allowed  to  employ  either  sword  or  lance, 
Muhammed  went  forth  from  his  fortress,  and 
proclaimed  himself  to  the  people  and  to  the 
pilgrims  journeying  towards  Mecca  as  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  God — and  the  Rasool  Ullah — the  am¬ 
bassador  of  the  Highest.  The  persecutions 
he  underwent  by  his  opponents  gave  to  his 
i  enthusiasm  a  higher  flight.  He  spoke  like 
!  one  inspired  from  on  high  —  every  sentence 
which  ne  uttered  fell  upon  the  heads  of 
I  his  enemies  like  a  clap  of  thunder — great 
immbers  were  added  to  his  party,  among 
them  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Me- 
!  dinah.  In  this  emergency  of  the  state  —  at 
i  this  critical  moment,  when  the  downfal  and  the 
I  total  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  Mecca 
was  to  be  apprehended  —  the  Arabs  chose 
Habib,  one  of  their  mighty  princes,  who  had 
20,000  cavalry  under  his  command,  as  arbiter 
between  them  and  the  Hashamites.  Habib 
was  a  venerable  man,  one  hundred  years  of 
ago,  a  Jew  in  his  youth,  after  this  a  Sabean, 
j  and  then  a  Christian,  but  celebrated  in  Yemen 
for  his  love  of  justice  and  wisdom.  He  under¬ 
took  willingly  the  office  of  arbiter,  and  en¬ 
camped  with  3000  horse  in  the  plain  of  Mu- 
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bazzeb.  Muhammed,  though  urged  by  bis  I 
uncle  Abu  Taleb,  did  not  dare  for  a  long  while  1 
to  appear  in  the  plain,  until  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Khadijah  and  Abu  Jlekr.  He  ap-  j 

1)enred  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Habib ; 

>ut  here  Muhammed  knew  how  to  state  his  ! 
case  with  such  presence  of  mind,  with  such  ' 
eloquence,  that  he  was  honourably  acquitted  ' 
by  Habib,  and  even  taken  under  his  powerful  | 
protection.  Habib  observed  to  those  around  i 
uim,  “  Nothing  will  be  able  to  stem  this  , 
mighty  torrent :  he  shall  succeed,  and  idola-  | 
try  shall  be  crushed  1”  Trancjuillity  was  re¬ 
stored  thus  at  Mecca,  but  only  tor  a  short  time. 

Muhammed  made  use  of  the  short  period  ' 
of  the  armistice  to  get  the  sentence  of  ex-  j 
communication  recalled,  which  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Coreish  against  the  Hasham-  > 
ites,  and  which  excommunication  had  been  j 
deposited  in  the  Caaba.  He  sent  word  to  the 
family  of  Coreish,  that  God  had  revealed  to  | 
him  that  a  worm  had  been  sent  by  Him  into 
tlie  Caaba,  in  order  to  gnaw  through  the  docu¬ 
ment  of  excommunication,  deposited  in  the 
ark,  except  that  spot  where  the  itame  of  God 
was  written.  The  family  of  Coreish  examined 
the  document;  and,  on  finding  this  to  be  the  < 
case,  they  annulled  it  altogether.  I 

But  the  tenth  year  of  his  mission  was  a  time 
of  mourning  to  Muhammed.  His  uncle  Abu 
Taleb  and  nis  wife  Khadijah  died ;  and  the 
greatest  enemy  of  his  family,  Abu  Suffian  of  | 
the  tribe  of  Ummia,  succeeded  to  Abu  Taleb 
in  the  government  of  Mecca ;  many  of  his  | 
followers  from  fear  left  the  prophet ;  so  that 
he  undertook,  in  the  company  of  his  faithful 
disciple  Sayd,  a  journey  to  Tayef,  thirty  miles 
eastward  from  Mecca,  where  he  received  but 
a  cold  reception,  and  was  banished  from  the 
city  as  a  madman.  Resistance  and  obstacles  | 
incited  the  more  the  audacity  and  courage  of  1 
Aluhammed.  He  returned  again  to  Mecca ;  I 
and  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  Abu 
Suflian’s  threatenings,  he  preached  from  the  ' 
house-tops  to  the  swarm  of  pilgrims,  and 
made  hosts  of  proselytes,  and  gained  over  to 
his  doctrine  six  of  the  most  respectable  citi-  ; 
zens  of  Medinah,  of  the  noble  tribe  of  Khas-  | 
redi  and  Aus,  allied  with  the  Jewish  tribe 
of  Keraidlm  and  Nadir,  who  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  Medina,  and  throughout  tlie  Ara¬ 
bian  republic.  These  six  citizens  swore  alle¬ 
giance  to  Muhammed,  and  Imund  themselves 
with  an  oath  never  to  forsake  him,  and  to  liear 
witness  of  his  divine  message  to  the  family  of 
Aus,  and  before  all  the  rest  of  the  tribes. 

The  fanaticimn  of  these  six  citizens  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  the  worldly  grandeur  of 
Mtihtimmed  ;  and  his  supremacy  gave  to  the 
history  of  the  world  a  neic  direction. 

Till  now,  Gabriel  only  was  the  person  who 
initiated  him  as  a  proiihet;  hut  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  mission  heclaimcd  a  highercall.  On 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  the  month  of  Rajah, 


when  Muhammed  slept  in  the  valley  betwen  j 
Saffa  and  Merva,  suddenly  he  was  disturbed  | 
in  his  sleep  by  a  voice — “  Man  who  sleepeet, 
awake  !  ”  When  he  opened  his  eyes  he  uv 
Gabriel  standing  before  him  in  his  true  fieuK, 
enwrapped  in  rays  of  light,  having  round  hit 
forehead  a  royal  tiara,  upon  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  flaming  strokes  the  words : 

'i\  aU!  ^ 

“  Therb  is  God,  and  nothing  but  Gor  i 
AND  Muhammed  the  Prophet  of  Gobi* 

The  angel  announced  to  him  that  the  High¬ 
est  had  called  his  Prophet  to  converse  with 
him.  A  horse,  saddled  and  bridled,  called 
Al-Barak  (the  Lightning-horse),  stood  neii 
the  angel,  which  had  the  head  of  a  horse,  tl* 
face  of  a  man,  two  wings  like  an  eagle,  hu 
colour  grey  mixed  with  white,  but  resplen¬ 
dent  like  the  stars  when  illuminated  with  the 
light  of  the  sun.  The  horse  kicked,  and  when 
Gabriel  reminded  it  that  it  stood  befoR 
Muhammed  the  prophet,  it  was  of  no  use  until 
Muhammed  himself  promised  that  a  good 
stable  in  paradise  should  be  provided  for  iti 
comfort ;  and  then  it  was  calm  and  resigned. 
Gabriel  took  hold  of  the  bridle,  and,  witn  the 
swiftness  of  human  thought,  they  arrived  tt 
Jerusalem,  where  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
a  multitude  of  patriarchs  and  prophets  wen 
standing,  desiring  his  intercession  and  bless¬ 
ing,  and  wished  him  a  happy  journey.  Barak 
was  bound  to  a  rock;  and  Muhammed  ascend¬ 
ed  with  Gabriel,  upon  a  ladder,  up  towards 
heaven.  For  a  few  moments  they  stood  befon 
the  gates  of  the  heavenly  realm.  The  porter, 
on  being  informed  that  Gabriel  and  Ma- 
hammed  were  outside,  immediately  opened 
the  gate ;  when  au  old  man  came  to  meet  the 
I  prophet,  bowed  with  deep  humility,  and  re- 
I  commended  himself  to  the  prayer  of  Muham- 
med.  That  old  man  was  none  else  but  Adon, 

'  the  father  of  the  human  race. 

The  journey  went  to  thesecond,  third,  fourth, 

.  fifth,  and  seventh  heaven.  The  first  was  of 
;  silver  lined  with  jewels,  the  second  of  gold, 

I  the  third  of  transparent  diamonds,  another 
vaulted  entirely  with  the  odour  of  roses  and 
flowers ;  but  the  seventh  consisted  of  nothing 
but  splendour  and  divine  light.  He  con¬ 
versed  with  Abraham  in  the  seventh  heaven; 
and  there  he  observed  two  angels  continuallj 
occupied  with  writing  the  names  of  men,  and 
I  erasing  others.  In  the  seventh  heaven  the 
i  angel  Gabriel  left  him;  and  he  alone  continued 
his  journey  to  the  throne  of  God.  When  he  ap 
proached  his  footstool,  he  read  the  inscription 
— “  God,  and  nothing  but  God.”  God  laid  his 
.  hands  ui>on,Muhammed’s  breast  and  shoulder; 

1  God  revealed  to  his  jirophet  deep  mysteries; 
1  and  he  received  a  great  many  prerogatives 
t  from  God, — the  knowledge  of  languages,  and 
j  the  privilege  of  retaining  for  bis  own  private 
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use  the  spoils  in  battle,  and  an  order  from 
God  to  make  his  followers  pray  fifty  times, 
which,  however,  at  his  instant  intercession, 
was  reduced  to  five  times  a  day.  He  return¬ 
ed,  accompanied  by  Gabriel,  to  Jerusalem ; 
he  mounted  his  horse  Al-Barak,  and  was  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  again  in  the  plain  be¬ 
tween  Safta  and  Merva,  one  mile  from  Mecca. 
The  whole  journey,  to  which,  according  to  the 
Arab  calculation,  11,000  years  were  required, 
he  had  accomplished  in  less  than  one  hour. 
Gabriel  then  took  leave  of  him,  and  Al-Barak 
the  horse  reminded  Muhammed  most  humbly 
of  his  promise  to  jrrovide  a  comfortable  stable 
for  him  in  jiaradise.  But  even  his  friends 
begged  him  not  to  speak  openly  about  his 
journey  to  heaven,  as  he  only  would  expose 
himself  to  ridicule.  However,  Muhammed 
openly  proclaimed  it ;  and  Abu  Bekr,  his 
friend,  confirmed  it ;  but  the  family  of  Coreish 
again  declared  that  he  cither  must  be  mad  or 
an  impostor ;  but  he  was  more  successful  at 
Mcdinah,  where  that  story  was  not  only  be¬ 
lieved,  but  embellished  by  its  inhabitants. 
IVith  the  assistance  of  his  disciple  Mozab,  the 
greater  part  of  Medinah  was  converted  to  him. 
Seventy- two  men  and  women  were  sent  to 
Mecca  from  Medinah  to  declare  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  Medinah  to  Muhammed,  and  to  ])ay 
him  homage,  and  promised  Muhammed,  after 
a  secret  conversation  with  him,  to  assist  him 
in  war,  defensive  and  olfensive.  He  nominated 
immediately  twelve  chiefs,  whom  he  endowed 
with  ecclesiastical  and  tcnijM)ral power.  Before 
they  returned,  the  ambassadors  asked  him, — 
“After  thy  native  place  shall  have  acknow¬ 
ledged  thy  virtues  and  thy  merits,  wilt  thou 
then  forsake  us  ?”  “  All,”  he  said,  in  a  smil¬ 
ing  manner,  “  is  now  common  among  us ;  your 
blood  is  my  blood  ;  your  happiness  my  hap¬ 
piness  ;  your  misfortune  my  misfortune.  The 
bonds  of  religion  have  united  us  together  for 
ever;  yea,  the  bonds  of  honour  and  general 
interest.  I  am  your  friend,  and  for  ever  the 
enemy  of  your  enemies !” 

They  replied,  “  If  we  shouhl  fall  in  thy 
service,  what  shall  be  our  reward  r” 

He  replied,  “  Paradise!’’ 

“  Muhammed  !  Shake  hands  1” 

lie  gave  his  hand  as  a  pledge;  and  the  union 
was  made  for  ever.  And  from  that  time  Islam 
was  the  ruling  and  universal  religion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Medinah. 

This  union  produced  general  consternation 
among  the  tribe  of  Coreish.  They  determined 
to  murder  Muhammed,  who  had  scattered 
about  his  followers ;  but  was  saved  by  his 
nephew  Ali.  Muhammed  took  shelter  with 
.4bu  Bekr.  Both  of  them  escaped.  Abu  Bekr 
was  pressed  down  with  gloomy  thoughts. 

“  \Vhy  art  thou  cast  down  ?”  Muhammed 
asked  him  ;  “  dost  thou  not  know  that  we  are 
not  alone  ?” 

“  Who  is  with  us?”  Abu  Bekr  asked. 


“  Ullah  !  God  !”  Muhammed  replied. 

They  hid  themselves  in  a  cave  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Tur.  The  tribe  of  Coreish  came  near 
the  cave,  but  did  not  observe  them.  After 
three  days  they  left  the  cave.  Abu  Bekr 
procured  two  camels  and  a  guide,  whose  name 
was  Abd  Ullah,  an  idolater,  and  thus  entered 
upon  their  journey  to  Medinah.  But  suddenly 
they  were  overtaken  by  Soraka,  one  of  the 
Coreish  cavalry,  who  ran  with  his  lance  upon 
them,  when  his  horse  took  fright,  and  threw 
him  off,  which  gave  Muhammed  and  Abu  Bekr 
time  to  escape ;  and  they  arrived  safely  at  Me¬ 
dinah. 

This  flight,  called  the  Hejra,  622  a.c.,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Had  it  not  been 
for  that  flight  to  Medinah,  Muhammed  would 
have  failed  in  his  whole  attempt,  and  the  face 
of  the  w’orld  would  have  been  changed — the 
Koran  would  have  been  forgotten  soon  after 
his  death. 

The  nocturnal  interview  of  the  seventy-tw'o 
ambassadors  from  Medinah,  upon  the  heights 
of  Akaba,  jirepared  for  Muhammed  the  cradle 
of  his  worldly  power ;  but  now  he  was  not 
only  invested  with  the  prophetic  office,  but 
also  with  the  royal  robe.  He  was  not  able  to 
resist  the  tempter,  when  he  proposed  to  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

After  a  fatiguing  journey  of  twelve  days 
along  the  sea-coast,  he  at  last  arrived  near 
^lediuah,  and  made,  on  a  Friday,  his  solemn 
and  pompous  entrance,  met  by  five  hundred 
citizens,  and  all  the  fugitives  who  preceded 
him.  Muhammed  sat  upon  a  she-camel,  and 
an  umbrella  of  palm- leaves  sheltered  him 
against  the  sun.  Abu  Bekr  rode  at  his  side ; 
and  before  him  Boreida,  with  a  flag  in  his 
hand.  Thousands  saluted  the  prophet  in  the 
street,  and  from  the  windows  of  their  houses. 
He  was  received  with  shouts  of  jubilee  and 
joy.  Thousands  desired  him  to  be  their  gnest ; 
but  Abu  Tayeb,  of  the  tribe  of  Aus,  had  the 
honour  of  welcoming  the  prophet  as  Ids  guest, 
under  his  roof. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  mosque  and  a  house  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family.  Both  buildings  were  built 
in  less  than  eleven  months ;  for  paradise  was 
the  reward  promised  to  the  builders.  He  now 
began  to  exercise  the  functions  of  high  priest 
and  king;  he  instituted  public/>raycrs,  preached 
daily  under  a  palm-tree,  appointed  the  times  of 
fasts  and  ablutions — magi,  idolaters,  Persians, 
and  Jews  came  daily  to  Medinah  to  pay  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  prophet — he  made  every  reform  he 
pleased  in  the  state :  os  often  as  he  wished  to 
promote  his  own  interest,  the  angel  Gabriel 
was  to  give  him  an  express  order  for  it.  At 
last  he  held  a  |)ublic  court,  nominated  civil 
and  military  officers,  and  ordered  every  Mu- 
sulman  to  take  up  the  sword,  or  pay  a  contri¬ 
bution  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  at  the  first 
summons  of  the  apostle ;  and  every  war  de* 
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dared  by  Muhamtned  was  styled  the  holy 
war.  He  ordered  a  great  seal  to  be  made, 
with  the  words  upon  it,  “  Muhamtned  the 
Apostle  of  God!" 

The  battle  of  Bedr  was  fought  in  the  year 
623.  Abu  Suffiaii  marched  against  him  with 
76,000  men:  Muhammed  had  only  15,000 
men  to  oppose  to  him.  Already  he  (Muham¬ 
med)  was  defeated ;  shouts  of  triumph  were 
heard  from  the  camp  of  his  enemies:  when 
suddenly  Muhammed  himself  came  forth  with 
a  detachment  of  troops  from  an  ambush,  and 
with  his  thunder-voice  exclaimed,  “  Angel 
Gabriel !  down  with  3000  angels !”  Arrows 
w'ere  flying,  and  darts  hurled,  at  the  same 
time.  Ilis  defeated  army,  imagining  them¬ 
selves  to  be  protected  by  the  invisible  hosts 
of  celestial  warriors,  took  fresh  courage ;  and 
Abu  Saffian’s  army,  struck  with  a  jianic,  took 
flight;  and  Muhammed  gained  the  victory. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bedr,  the 
battle  of  Ohod  was  fought.  Khaleed,  the  son 
of  Waleed,  marched  against  him.  The  idol 
of  Lat  and  TIthal.  the  protector  of  Khaleed’s 
army,  was  placed  at  a  distance  from  both 
armies,  carried  only  by  a  few  men.  Muham- 
med’s  army  got  worsted  again ;  when  he  rode 
towards  Ali,  and  ordered  liim  to  hasten  with 
a  detachment  of  cavalry  towards  the  iilol,  and 
break  it  to  pieces.  Ali,  with  the  swiftness  of 
lightning,  rode  towards  the  idol  and  broke  it 
to  pieces.  Khaleed’s  army,  perceiving  their 
idol  destroyed,  took  to  flight;  and  Muham¬ 
med  gained  the  day. 

At  last,  ill  the  year  029,  the  daughter  of  a 
Rechabite,  like  another  Jael,  undertook  to 
deliver  Arabia  from  its  scourge:  she  admi¬ 
nistered  poison  to  Muhammed,  which  pro¬ 
duced  inflammation  in  the  brain.  “  None 
has  ever  suffered  such  pains  as  1  do,”  he  ob¬ 
served  to  Omar ;  “  go  thou  and  perforin  the 
prayer  in  the  mosque  instead  of  me.”  Already  I 
Omar  had  ascended  the  pulpit;  when  Mu¬ 
hammed  raised  himself  upon  his  couch,  and 
said  to  his  attendants,  “  Pour  cold  water  upon 
me.”  They  obeyed.  He  tlieii  rose  from  his 
bed,  and  said,  “  As  long  as  I  shnll  linvc  a 
breath  in  me,  I  shall  jierform  the  public  prayer 
myself.”  He  went  to  the  mosque,  and  called 
out  to  Omar,  “Stop!”  He  performed  the 
public  prayer  with  a  loud  voice — went  home — 
laid  down  upon  his  bed — uttered  three  horrid 
shrieks :  his  last  words  were,  “  Rasool  Ullah !” 
(ambassador  of  Gotl),  and  expired. 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  life 
and  death  of  this  remarkable  impostor,  I  shnll 
conclude  with  a  few  remarks  upon  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  of  the  creed  which  he  estab¬ 
lished. 

When  ^luhammed  died,  he  was  master  of 
Arabia — a  country  that,  from  the  earliest  an¬ 
tiquity,  hud  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute 
seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world :  and 
consequently,  if  this  great  revolution  had  re¬ 


mained  confined  within  the  limits  of  this  is 
gion,  the  religion  of  Muhammed  w’ould  nenr 
nave  exerted  so  mighty  an  historical  influenei 
on  other  nations  and  kingdoms.  But,  onh  : 
a  few  score  years  from  his  decease,  and  unde 
his  immediate  successors,  the  whole  Westen 
Asia  bctw'een  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  a 
far  as  the  Mediterranean,  Syria,  and  Pul» 
tine,  down  to  Mount  Taurus  and  the  frontini 
of  Asia  Minor  —  and,  soon  again,  the  wlioli 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  down  to  the  oppoi 
site  shores  of  Spain — and,  under  Khaletd, 
the  whole  of  Aflghanistan,  as  far  as  the  Kh;. 
her  Pass, — were  subdued  by  the  disciples  of 
Islam. 

It  was  a  general  princljde  with  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  coiKjuerors  to  extirpate  all  recol¬ 
lection  of  antiquity  in  the  countries  whick 
they  subdued — to  give  them  entirely  a  net  | 
form  and  aspect  (for  which  reason  they  ds 
stroyed  the  Alexandrian  Library),  and  to  ds 
stroy  and  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the  higlia 
and  better  civilisation  that  had  adorned  thoM 
once-flourishing  regions. 

Modern  historians  have  often  complained  of 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  Irutk 
in  the  history  of  Muhammed,  from  the  8eT^ 
rity  of  his  opponents  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  eastern  par- 1 
tisans  on  the  other.  Undoubted  historical 
facts  will  furnish  us  with  sufficient  data  for  ; 
forming  a  clear  and  definitive  opinion  on  the 
character  of  Muhammed,  and  tne  nature  of 
his  religion.  Although  the  Arabs  of  that  age, 
like  other  nations  of  that  time,  and  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrews,  universally  thought  that  sa- 
pernatural  works  were  to  be  expected  from  i 
prophet,  and  that  the  high  power  of  miraclei 
was  necessary  to  prove  a  divine  mission ;  v(t 
Muhammed  found  it  iiiorefittingtodeclare  tint 
he  could  dispense  with  the  aid  of  miracles,  u 
he  came  not  to  found  a  new  religion,  but  to  re 
store  the  purity  of  the  old — the  faith  of  Abn- 
ham  and  the  other  patriarchs.  Even  thougk 
we  hud  not  such  clear  and  positive  historictl 
proofs  and  testimonies  respecting  the  nature 
of  that  ]irescient  faith  of  Abraham  and  tlie 
other  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament — a  faitli 
which  pointed  to  all  the  mysteries  of  futurity, 
still  to  suppose  that  the  religion  of  those  saint! 
of  hoar  antiquity  were  nothing  more  lliM 
that  system  of  a  meaningless  tlieism  which 
the  pretendcil  reformer  has  announced  to  the 
worltl,  is  little  consonant  with  probability. 

Regarded  as  a  religious  system,  the  creed 
of  Muhammed  is  neither  old  nor  new,  but  ii 
in  part  perfectly  void  and  meaningless— for 
which  1  may  cite  as  authority  Gibbon  and 
Reiske  ;  and  in  part  comiiosed  of  very  mixed 
materials.  The  part  in  w  liich  it  is  new  is  that 
fanatic  spirit  of  coinpiest  it  has  inculcated  and 
diffused  through  the  world  ;  and  that  part  in 
which  it  is  old  is  copied  from  Hebrew  tradi- 
i  tions  and  the  Christian  revelation,  including 
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some  old  Arabian  customs  and  usages  which 
tliis  religion  lias  still  retained. 

Considered  in  its  true  internnl  spirit,  and 
divested  of  its  outward  garb  of  oriental  cus¬ 
toms  and  symbolical  language,  the  religion 
of  Muhammed,  on  a  closer  investigation,  will 
be  found  rather  to  bear  a  stronger  atfinity  to 
the  inane  and  superheiut  ])hitusopby  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  if  that  |)hiIusophy 
were  honest  and  consistent,  it  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  loudly  to  |)roclaim  and  openly  to  revere 
Muhammed,  it  not  ns  a  prophet,  still  as  a  real 
reformer  of  mankind,  the  first  promulgator 
and  mighty  teacher  of  truth,  and  the  founder 
of  the  pure  religion  of  reason. 

Though  favourable  in  some  respect  to  Cliris- 
tianity,  there  was  much  again  that  betrayed 
a  spirit  of  decided  hostility.  Even  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  wine  was  not  so  much  intended  for 
a  moral  precept,  as  for  answering  a  religious 
design  ot  the  founder ;  for  he  hoped  that  the 
express  condemnation  of  a  liquid  which  forms 
an  essential  element  of  the  Christian  ordi¬ 
nance  would  necessarily  recoil  on  that  ordi¬ 
nance  itself,  and  thus  raise  an  insuperable 
liarrier  between  his  creed  and  the  religion  of 
Christ. 

The  peculiar  spirit  and  true  character  of 
any  religious  system  must  be  judged,  not  so 
much  by  the  letter  of  its  jirofessed  doctrines 
as  by  its  practice  and  prevailing  usages.  But 
it  is  a  mistake  which  is  even  copied  by  Schlegel 
and  Job.  v.  Miiller,  that  lie  had  made  it  im¬ 
perative  on  every  Jew  who  might  wish  to  be¬ 
come  a  Muhamnicdan,  previously  to  receive 
the  rite  of  baptism. 

That  he  was  a  mere  fanatic,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  all  ambitious  or  political  views,  I 
will  not  believe.  His  motives  were  evidently 
mixed.  A  mere  fanatic  would  not  know  so 
well  as  Muhammed  did  how  to  make  use  of 
the  different  systems  of  religion.  While  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Arabs,  he  appealed  solely  to  the 
religion  of  their  first  ancestor,  and  of  the  other 
patriarchs ;  he  assigned  in  his  graduated  scale 
of  revelation  the  first  degree  to  Judaism,  the 
second  to  Christianity,  and  the  third  and 
highest  to  his  own  Islam.  At  the  beginning 
he  preached  toleration,  until  he  felt  himself 
powerful  enough  to  resist;  to  make  exceptions 
for  himself  even  with  regard  to  moral  precepts, 
shews  no  man  of  sincerity.  The  33d  Sura 
is  most  revolting  in  this  respect.  He,  perhaps, 
like  Najioleon  in  our  times,  said  that  his  ob¬ 
ject  was  “  de  rendre  la  grande  nation  ainsi 
heureusecomniequ’ellelenierite;”  but  without 
doubt  there  were  moments  in  wliich  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  himself  “  la  gnande  nation  e’est  nioi.” 

Such,  then,  was  this  new,  or,  os  the  founder 
himself  styled  it,  this  pure  old  doctrine  of  all- 
conquering  Islam  and  of  all-surpas.sing  faith, 
which  he  brought  and  announced  to  the  world. 
A  prophet  wiuiout  miracles,  a  faith  without 
luysteries,  and  a  morality  without  lore,  which 


has  encouraged  the  thirst  of  blood,  and  which 
began  and  terminated  in  the  most  unbounded 
sensuality. 

That  part  of  the  Musulman  morality  relat¬ 
ing  to  our  fellow-beings,  the  precept  of  alms- 
deeds  which  it  prescribes,  is  the  only  part 
entitled  to  praise ;  and  we  sincerely  trust,  that 
not  merely  the  commandment,  but  the  custom 
and  practice  of  charity  among  Christians  may 
never  prove  inferior.  But  in  every  other 
respect,  this  religion  permits  not  only  hatred 
and  vengeance,  in  opposition  to  that  Chris¬ 
tian  precept,  pardon  your  enemies,  but  it  en¬ 
courages,  and  even  commands,  irreconcileable 
hostility,  warfare,  and  slaughter,  to  propagate 
throughout  the  world  a  belief  in  this  blood¬ 
stained  prophet  of  pride  and  lust. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  some  could 
have  regarded  as  a  peculiar  merit  of  his  reli¬ 
gion,  that  it  maintains  and  inculcates  with 
purity  a  belief  in  one  Almighty  Deity.  This, 
the  demons  themselves,  in  their  realms  of 
eternal  darkness,  believe,  without  being  on 
that  account  at  all  the  better;  and  it  is  only 
a  profound  ignorance  of  the  world  and  him- 
self,  that  could  ever  make  man  forget  and  ob¬ 
literate  from  his  bosom  that  first  foundation 
of  all  faith. 

In  short,  Muhammed  combined  in  his  person 
the  devotion  and  imagination  of  a  Swedenborg, 
the  fanaticism  of  a  Cromwell,  the  daring  and 
cunning  both  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  the 
foresight  and  caution  of  Wellington,  the  vac- 
cillating  character  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in  his 
domestic  concerns.  j 

Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  which  was  the  all-embracing  vault 
of  heaven,  beneath  whose  kindly  shelter  the 
warlike  nations  began  to  settle  in  peace,  and 
gradually  to  frame  their  laws  and  institu¬ 
tions. 

In  the  Christian  Church,  amidst  all  oppo¬ 
sition,  useful  knowledge  and  wholesome  spe¬ 
culation  descended,  not  like  a  violent  flood, 
but  like  the  soft  distillations  of  the  refreshing 
dew,  or  the  gentle  drops  of  fertilising  rain 
from  the  heaven  of  faith  which  overarched 
the  whole. 


GARDENING.* 

Little  new  is  to  be  said  upon  the  history  of  gar¬ 
dening.  Horace  Walpole  and  Daines  Barrington 
have  well-nigh  exhausted  the  subject,  and  all  later 
writers  go  over  the  same  ground.  Beginning  with 
the  Eden  of  our  first  parents,  we  have  the  old  stories 
of  the  orchard  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  dragon, 
and  the  golden  fruit  (now  explained  to  be  oranges), 
— the  gardens  of  Adonis, — the  Happy  Isles, — the 
hanging  terraces  of  Babylon, — till,  with  a  passing 
glance  at  those  of  Alcinous  and  Laertes,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Homer,  we  arrive  at  the  gardens  uf 
Epicurus  and  the  Academe  of  Plato.  Roman  his- 

>  From  No.  exuix.  of  the  Quarterly  Beciitt. 
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tory  bring*  up  the  rear  with  the  Tillas  of  Cicero  and 
Pliny,  the  fruit*  of  LucuUua,  the  roics  of  Psituin, 
and  Ca!*ar’* 

“  Private  arbours  and  new-planted  orchards 
On  this  side  Tiber  1" 

To  how  diflerent  a  scene  in  each  of  these  instances 
the  term  garden  has  been  applied  we  have  now  no 
time  to  inquire ;  but  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed, 
before  entering  upon  the  fresher  and  more  inviting 
scene  of  the  Engnsh  parterre,  to  say  one  word  in 
correction  of  an  error  common  to  all  writers  on  the 
horticulture  of  the  ancient*.  They  would  have  us 
consider  all  classical  gardens  as  little  more  than 
kitchen-gardens  or  orchard* ;  to  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  Walpole,  “  a  cabbage  and  a  gooseberry- 
bush.”  This  is  a  great  mistake.  The  love  of  flowers 
is  as  clearly  traceable  in  the  poeU  of  antiquity  as 
in  those  of  our  own  times,  and  their  allusion*  to 
them  plainly  shew  that  they  were  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  care.  Fruit-trees,  no  doubt,  were 
mingled  with  their  flowers ;  but  in  the  formal,  or 
indeed  in  any  style,  this  might  be  made  an  addi¬ 
tional  beauty.  The  very  order,  indeed,  of  their  olive- 
groves  had  a  protecting  deity  at  Athens ;  and  with 
such  exactness  did  they  set  out  the  elms  which  sup¬ 
ported  their  vines,  that  Virgil  compares  them  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  a  Roman  legion.  But  the 
**  fair  clustering”  narcissus,  and  the  “  gold-gleam¬ 
ing”  crocus,  were  reckoned  among  the  glories  of 
Attica  as  much  as  the  nightingale,  and  the  olive, 
and  the  steed ;  and  the  violet  was  as  proud  a  device 
of  the  Ionic  Athenians,  as  the  rose  of  England,  or 
the  lily  of  France.  The  Romans  are  even  censured 
by  their  lyric  poet  for  allowing  their  fruitful  olive- 
groves  to  give  place  to  beds  of  violets,  and  myrtles, 
and  all  the  ”  wilderness  of  sweets.”  The  first  rose 
of  spring  and  the  ”  last  rose  of  summer”  have 
been  sung  in  Latin  as  well  as  English.  Ovid’s 
description  of  the  Floralia  will  equal  any  account 
we  can  produce  of  our  May-day;  nor  has  Milton 
himself  more  glowingly  painted  the  flowery  mead 
of  Enna  than  ha*  the  author  of  the  Fasti.  Cicero 
distinctly  enumerates  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
among  the  delights  of  the  country ;  and  Virgil  as¬ 
sures  us  that,  had  he  given  u*  his  Oeorgic  on  hor¬ 
ticulture,  he  would  not  have  forgotten  the  narcissus 
or  acanthus,  the  ivy,  the  myrtle,  or  the  rose-gardens 
of  Pssstum.  The  moral  which  Burns  drew  from 
his  mountain  daisy  had  been  marked  before  both 
by  Virgil  and  Catullus;  and,  indeed,  a  glance  at 
the  Eclogues,  the  Georgies,  or  the  Fasti,  will  shew 
the  same  love  of  flowers  in  the  authors  which  evi¬ 
dently  animated  Aristophanes  where  he  describes 
the  gentlemen  of  merry  old  Athens  a*  redolent  of 
honeysuckle  and  holydays ;  and  which  is  so  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  our  own  Shakspere,  as  to  have  led  to  some 
late  ingenious  surmises  that  he  was  born  and  bred 
a  gardener. 

Addison  amused  himself  by  comparing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  gardening  with  those  of  poetry : 
your  makers  of  parterresand  flower-gardens  are  epi¬ 
grammatists  and  sonneteers ;  contrivers  of  bowers 
and  grottos,  treilages  and  cascades,  are  romance- 
writers  ;  while  the  gravel-pita  in  Kensington  Gar¬ 
dens,  then  just  laid  out  hy  Loudon  and  Wise,  were 
heroic  verse.  If  our  modem  critic*  were  to  draw 
a  similar  comparison,  we  suppose  our  gardens  would 
be  divided  into  the  classical  and  romantic.  The 
first  would  embrace  the  works  of  the  Italian,  Dutch, 


and  French ;  the  second  those  of  the  Chinese  isi 
English  schools.  The  characteristics  of  the  thm 
symmetric  styles  are  not  easy  to  be  distinguished; 
but  from  the  climate  and  character  of  the  natiosil 
perhaps  even  more  than  from  the  actual  exampla 
existing  in  their  respective  countries,  a  diviiioi 
has  been  made,  which  is  recognised  in  most  wotii 
>  on  gardening,  and  may  be  usef'il  in  practice  a 
keeping  us  to  that  leading  idea,  on  which  the  writen 
insist  so  strongly,  but  which  has  been  sadly  im-  . 
glected  in  most  modern  examples.  I 

i  The  Italian  style  is  undoubtedly  the  ofTspri^j 
or  rather  the  combination  of  the  xystus  or  quia- 1 
cunx  of  the  ancient  Romans.  With  them  tkt 
I  garden  was  only  the  amplification  of  the  home, 

;  if  indeed  their  notion  of  a  villa  did  not  almost  sink 
;  the  consideration  of  the  roofed  rooms  in  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  colonnades  and  terraces  that  sur¬ 
rounded  them.  The  same  spirit  has  animated  tis 
I  style  of  modern  Italy.  The  garden  immediatelj 
i  about  the  house  is  but  the  extension  of  the  style  ' 
I  and  materials  of  which  the  buildings  themselves  are  \ 

I  composed.  Broad  paved  terraces,  and,  when  the  i 
ground  admits  of  them,  tiers  rising  one  above  the  t 
I  other ;  vases  and  statues,  not  half  hidden  in  i  • 

I  shrubbery,  or  indiscriminately  scattered  over  a  ^ 
I  lawn,  but  connected  and  in  character  with  the 
'  house  itself.  These,  with  marble  fountains,  and  i 
such  relics  of  antiquity  as  may  have  been  discovered  I 
in  the  neighbourhood,  form  the  chief  beauties  of  the  | 
magnificent  gardens  of  Italy,  which  have  in  many  | 
instance*  swallowed  up  the  whole  wealth  of  their ' 
princely  possessors.  Spite  of  Walpole’s  sneer  - 
about  ”  walking  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  opei  { 
air,”  we  own  that  there  are  to  us  few  things  *i  { 
beautiful  in  art  as  stately  terraces,  tier  above  tier,  ’ 
and  bold  flights  of  stone  steps,  now  stretching  for- ' 
ward  in  a  broad  unbroken  course,  now  winding  i. 
round  the  angle  of  the  terrace,  in  short  and  steep  ^ 
'  descent,  each  landing  aflbrding  some  new  scene, 
some  change  of  sun  or  shade — a  genial  basking- 
place,  or  cool  retreat ;  here  the  rich  perfume  td 
I  an  ancestral  orange-tree — there  the  bright  blossw 
of  some  sunny  creeper;  while,  at  another  turn,  i 
balcony  juts  out  to  catch  some  distant  view,  or  i 
recess  is  formed  with  seats  for  the  loitering  party 
to  ”  rest  and  be  thankful.”  Let  all  this  be  con- 
I  nected  by  colonnades  with  the  architecture  of  the 
mansion,  and  you  have  a  far  more  rational  append¬ 
age  to  its  necessarily  artificial  character  than  the 
petty  wildernesses,  and  picturesque  abandon  [caiv- 
.  iessness],  which  have  not  been  without  advocatci 
]  up  to  the  very  lentel  and  threshold. 

1  The  French  are  theatrical  even  in  their  gardem. 
There  is  an  eflbrt  after  spectacle  and  display  which, 
while  it  wants  thegraceof  the  Italians,  is  yet  free  froa 
the  puerilities  of  the  Dutch.  The  gardens  of  Ver 
'  sailles  may  be  taken  as  the  great  exemplar  of  tbb 
style;  and  magnificent  indeed  they  are,  if  expansr, 

I  and  extent,  and  variety  suffice  to  make  up  magni¬ 
ficence.  Two  hundred  acres  and  two  hundred  mil- 
,  lions  of  francs  were  the  materials  which  Louis  XIT. 

‘  handed  over  to  Le  Notre,  wherewith  to  construct 
!  them.  •  •  • 

;  ’Faking  Versailles  as  the  gigantic  type  of  the 
:  French  school,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  em- 
I  braces  broad  gravelled  terraces,  long  alleys  of  ye* 

I  and  hornbeam,  vast  orangeries,  groves  planted  is 
l|  the  (luincunx  ttyle,  and  water-works  embellished 
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with,  and  conducted  through,  every  variety  of  sculp¬ 
tured  ornament.  It  takes  the  middle  line  between 
the  two  geometric  schools ;  admitting  more  sculp¬ 
ture  and  other  works  of  art  than  the  Italian,  but 
not  overpowered  with  the  same  number  of  “  huge 
masses  of  littleness”  as  the  Dutch.  There  is  more 
of  promenade,  less  of  parterre ;  more  gravel  than 
turfi  more  of  the  deciduous  than  of  the  evergreen 
tree.  •  •  • 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Dutch  and 
French  styles  is  perhaps  more  imaginary  than  real. 
The  same  exact  symmetry  every  where  prevails. 
There  is  a  profusion  of  ornaments,  only  on  a 
smaller  scale, — 

“Trees  cut  to  statues, statues  thick  as  trees,"— 

with  stagnant  and  muddy  canals  and  ditches,  pur¬ 
posely  made  for  the  bridge  that  is  thrown  over 
them;  but  they  abound  also  in  the  pleasanter  ac¬ 
companiments  of  grassy  banks  and  slopes,  green 
terraces,  caves,  water-works,  banqueting  houses  set 
on  mounds,  with  a  profusion  of  trellis-work  and 
green  paint, — “furnished,"  in  the  words  of  Evelyn, 
“with  whatever  may  render  the  place  agreeable, 
melancholy,  and  country-like,”  not  forgetting  “  a 
hedge  of ^'ets  (fVau  surrounding  a  parterre!”  •  • 

Loudon  and  Wise  were  among  the  earliest  in¬ 
novators  on  the  old  Dutch  school  in  England,  and 
received  the  high  praise  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator, 
fur  the  introduction  of  a  more  natural  manner  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  then  newly  laid  out.  Bridge- 
man  followed,  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  many  a 
verdurous  peacock  and  lion  of  Lincoln-green.  Kent, 
the  inventor  of  the  ha-ha,  broke  through  the  visible 
and  formal  boundary, and  confounded  thedistinction 
between  the  garden  and  the  park.  Brown,  of  “  ca¬ 
pability”  memory ,  succeeded,  with  his  rough  clumps, 
boundary  belts,  semi-natural  rivers,  extensive  lakes, 
broad  green  drives,  with  the  everlasting  portico 
summer-house  at  the  end.  Castle  Howard,  Blen¬ 
heim,  and  Stowe,  were  the  great  achievements  of 
these  times;  while  the  bard  of  the  Seasons  was 
creating  his  sentimental  farm,  “  raising,”  says 
D' Israeli,  “hazels  and  hawthorns,  opening  vistas, 
and  winding  waters ;” 

“  And  having  shewn  them  where  to  stray, 

Threw  little  (lebbles  in  their  way ;” 

displaying,  according  to  the  English  rhymes  of  a 
noble  foreigner,  who  raised  a  “  plain  stone"  to  the 
memory  of  “  Shenslone,"  “  a  mind  natiiraf,”  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  Arcadian  greens  “  rural.’’ 

Whateley’s  book  completed  the  revolution.  It 
was  instantly  translated  into  French,  the  “  Anglo- 
inanie”  being  then  at  its  height;  and  though  the 
clipped  pyramids  and  hedges  did  not  fall  so  reck¬ 
lessly  as  in  England,  yet  no  place  of  any  pretension 
was  considered  perfect,  without  the  addition  of  its 
“  jardin  .\nglais.”  The  natural  style  was  now  for 
some  time,  in  writings  and  practice,  completely 
triumphant.  At  length  came  out,  “  Price  on  the 
Picturesque,”  who  once  more  drew  the  distinction 
between  the  parterre  and  the  forest,  in  opposition 
to  the  straggling,  scrambling  style  which  Whateley 
called  “  combining  the  excellences  of  the  garden 
and  the  park.”  •  •  • 

No  associations  arc  stronger  than  those  connected 
with  a  garden.  It  is  the  just  pride  of  an  emigrant, 
settled  on  some  distant  shore,  to  have  a  little  gar¬ 


den,  as  like  as  he  can  make  it  to  the  one  he  left  at 
home.  A  pot  of  violets,  or  mignionette,  is  one  of 
the  highest  luxuries  to  an  Anglo-Indian.  In  the 
bold  and  picturesque  scenery  of  Batavia,  the  Dutch 
can,  from  feeling,  no  more  dispense  with  their  little 
moats  round  their  houses  than  they  could,  from 
necessity,  in  the  flat  swamps  of  their  native  land. 
Sir  John  Hobhouse  discovered  an  Englishman’s 
residence  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  by  the 
character  of  his  shrubs  and  flowers.  Louis  XVIII., 
on  his  restoration  to  France,  made,  in  the  park  of 
Versailles,  the  fac-simile  of  the  garden  at  Hart¬ 
well  ;  and  there  was  no  more  amiable  trait  in  the 
life  of  that  accomplished  prince.  Napoleon  used 
to  say  that  he  should  know  his  father’s  garden  in 
Corsica  blindfold,  by  the  smell  of  the  earth  ; — and 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  are  said  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  Median  queen  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  on  the  flat  and  naked  plains  of  her  adopted 
country,  to  remind  her  of  the  hills  and  woods  other 
childhood.  •  •  • 

And  what  country,  we  may  add,  so  suited,  and 
climate  so  attempered,  to  yield  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  pleasures  and  blessings  of  a  garden,  as  our 
own  2  Every  body  knows  the  remark  of  Charles  II. 
first  promulgated  by  Sir  W.  Temple,  that  there 
were  more  days  in  the  year  in  which  one  could 
enjoy  oneself  in  the  open  air  in  England,  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  known  world  1  This, 
which  contains  so  complete  an  answer  to  the  wea¬ 
ther-grumblers  of  our  island,  bears  also  along  with  it 
a  most  encouraging  truth  to  those  “  who  love  to  live 
in  gardens.”  There  is  no  country  that  offers  the 
like  advantages  to  horticulture.  Perhaps  there  is 
not  one  plant  in  the  wide  world  wholly  incapable 
of  being  cultivated  in  England.  The  mosses  and 
lichens  dragged  from  under  the  snows  of  Iceland, 
and  the  tenderest  creepers  of  the  tropical  jungles, 
are  alike  subject  to  the  art  of  the  British  gardener. 
Artificial  heat  and  cold,  by  the  due  application  of 
steam  and  manure,  sun  and  shade,  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  even  ice;  mattings,  flues  in  every  va¬ 
riety  of  pit,  frame,  conservative  wall,  conservatory, 
greenhouse,  hothouse,  and  stove,  seem  to  have  rea¬ 
lised  every  degree  of  temperature  from  Kamtskatka 
to  Sincapore.  But  apart  from  artificial  means,  the 
natural  mildness  of  our  sky  is  most  favourable  to 
plants  brought  from  countries  of  either  extreme  of 
temperature  ;  and  as  their  habits  are  better  known 
and  attended  to,  not  a  year  passes  without  accli¬ 
matising  many  heretofore  deemed  too  tender  for 
the  open  air.  Gardeners  are  reasonably  cautious 
in  not  exposing  at  once  a  newly-introduced  exotic ; 
and  this  we  know,  that  when  Parkinson  wrote  in 
1629,  the  larch,  and  the  laurel,  then  called  bay- 
cherry,  were  still  protected  in  winter.  We  are 
now  daily  adding  to  the  list  of  our  hardy  plants ; 
hydrangeas,  the  tree- peony,  fuchsias,  salvias,  al- 
tromxrias,  and  Cape  bulbs,  are  now  found,  with 
little  or  no  protection,  to  stand  our  mid-England 
winters. 

Then  we  alone  have,  in  perfection,  the  three 
main  elements  of  gardening,  flowers  apart,  in  our 
lawns,  our  gravel,  and  our  evergreens.  It  is  the 
greatest  stretch  of  foreign  luxury  to  emulate  these. 
The  lawns  at  Paris,  to  say  nothing  of  Naples,  are 
regularly  irrigated  to  keep  up  even  the  semblance 
of  English  verdure;  and  at  the  gardens  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  Caserta  near  Naples,  the  walks  have 
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been  supplied  from  the  Kensington  gravel-pits.  It 
is  not  probably  generally  known,  that  among  our 
exportations  are  every  year  a  large  quantity  of 
evergreens  for  the  markets  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  that  there  are  some  nurserymen  almost 
wholly  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade. 

One  characteristic  of  our  native  plants  we  must 
mention ;  that  if  we  miss  in  them  something  of  the 
gorgeousness  and  lustre  of  more  tropical  flowers, 
we  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  delicacy  and 
variety  of  their  perfume ;  just  as  our  woods,  vocal 
with  the  nightingale,  the  blackbird,  and  the  thrush, 
can  well  spare  the  gaudy  feathers  of  the  macaw,  so 
can  we  resign  the  onicidiums,  the  cactuses,  and  the 
ipomcas  of  the  tropics,  for  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  our  wild  hanks  of  violets,  our  lilies  of  the  valley, 
and  our  woodbine,  or  even  for  the  passing  whifi'  of 
a  hawthorn  bush,  a  clover  or  bean  held,  or  a  gorse 
common. 

With  such  hedge-row  flowers  within  his  reach, 
and  in  so  favourable  a  climate,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  that  the  garden  of  the  English  cottager  has 
been  remarked  among  our  national  distinctions. 
These  may  be  said  to  form  the  foreground  of  that 
peculiar  English  scenery,  which  is  filled  up  by  our 
hedge-rows  and  our  parks.  The  ingenious  au¬ 
thoress  of  "  Leila  in  England  ”  makes  the  little 
newly  landed  girl  exclaim  for  the  want  of  “  foun¬ 
tain-trees”  and  “green  parrots."  This  is  true  to 
nature;  but  not  less  so  the  real  enthusiasm  of  Miss 
Sedgwick,  on  her  first  arriving  in  England,  at  the 
cottage-gardens  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Again  and 
again  she  fixes  upon  them  as  the  most  pleasing  and 
striking  feature  in  a  land  where  every  thing  was 
new  to  her.  Long  may  they  so  continue  !  It  is  a 
trait  of  which  England  may  well  be  proud ;  for  it 
speaks — would  we  could  trace  it  every  where  !— of 
peace,  and  of  the  leisure,  and  comfort,  and  con- 
tentedness  of  those  who  “  shall  never  cease  from 
the  land.”  We  would  even  make  gardens,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  a  test  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness. 
As  long  as  the  British  nobleman  continues  to  take 
an  interest  in  his  avenues  and  hot-houses — his  lady 
in  her  conservatoties  and  parterres — the  squire 
overlooks  his  labourers*  allotments — the  “  squi- 
resses  and  squirinas”  betake  themselves  and  their 
flowers  to  the  neighbouring  horticultural  show — 
the  citizen  sets  up  his  cucumber-frame  in  his  hack 
yard — his  dame  her  lilacs  and  almond-trees  in  the 
front  court— the  mechanic  breeds  his  prize-com¬ 
peting  auriculas  —  the  cottager  rears  his  sun¬ 
flowers  and  sweet-williams  before  his  door — and 
even  the  collier  sports  his  “  posy  jacket,” — as  long, 
ill  a  word,  as  this  common  interest  pervades  every 
class  of  society,  so  long  shall  we  cling  to  the  hope 
that  our  country  is  destined  to  outlive  all  her  diffi¬ 
culties  ard  dangers.  Not  because,  like  the  Peris, 
we  fight  with  flowers,  and  build  amaranth  bowers, 
and  bind  our  enemies  in  links  of  roses  ;  but  because 
all  this  implies  mutual  interest  and  intercourse  of 
every  rank,  and  the  dependence  of  one  class  upon 
another— because  it  promotes  an  interchange  of 
kindnesses  and  favours — because  it  speaks  of  pro¬ 
prietors  dwelling  on  their  hereditary  acres,  and  the 
poorest  labourer  having  an  interest  in  the  soil — 
because  it  gives  a  local  attachment,  and  healthy 
exercise,  and  innocent  recreation,  and  creates  a 
love  of  the  country,  and  love  of  our  own  country, 
and  a  spirit  of  emulation,  devoid  of  bitterness— 


because  it  tells  of  wealth  wisely  spent,  and  con- 
petence  widely  diflused,  of  taste  cultivated,  tnl 
science  practically  applied — because,  unlike  N|. 
poleon's  great  lie,  it  does  bring  peace  “  to  the  cot¬ 
tage,”  while  it  blesses  the  palace,  and  every  virtuou 
home  between  those  wide  extremes — because  h 
bespeaks  the  appreciation  of  what  is  natural,  sad 
simple,  and  pure — teaches  men  to  set  the  divine 
law  of  excellence  above  the  low  human  standard  of 
utility — and  because,  above  all,  in  the  most  lovel; 
and  beautiful  of  God's  works,  it  leads  them  up  to 
Him  that  made  them,  not  in  a  mere  dumb,  inac- 
tive  admiration  of  His  wonderful  designs,  but  to 
bless  Him  that  He  has  given  them  pleasures  be¬ 
yond  their  actual  necessities  —  the  means  of  i 
cheerful  countenance,  as  well  as  of  a  strong  heart. 

Still  more,  because — if  ours  be  not  too  rude  i 
step  to  venture  within  such  hallowed  ground— it 
speaks  of  a  Christian  people  employed  in  an  occu¬ 
pation,  which,  above  all  others,  is  the  parable  that 
conveys  the  deepest  truths  to  them — which  daily 
reads  them  silent  lessons,  if  their  hearts  would 
hear,  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  pomp,  of  the  beauty 
of  heavenly  simplicity,  and  purity,  and  lowliness  of 
mind,  of  contentment,  and  unquestioning  faith— 
which  sets  before  them,  in  the  thorns  and  thistlea,! 
remembrance  of  their  fallen  state — in  the  cedar, 
and  the  olive,  and  the  palm-tree,  the  promise  ofi 
better  country — which  hourly  recalls  to  their  mind 
the  agony  and  the  burial  of  Him  who  made  a  garden 
the  scene  of  both,  and  who  bade  us  mark  and 
consider  such  things,  how  they  bud,  ”  and  how  they 
grow,”  giving  us  in  the  vine  a  type  of  His  Church, 
and  in  the  flg-tree  of  His  coming  ! 

Again,  we  would  ask  those  who  think  that  na¬ 
tional  amelioration  is  to  be  achieved  by  dose  upon 
dose  of  reform  or  red-tapery,  where  should  we  no* 
have  been  without  our  savings’-banks,  our  allot¬ 
ment  system,  and  our  cottage-gardens  ?  And  leit 
we  should  be  thought  to  have  been  led  away  from 
flowers  to  the  more  general  subject,  we  will  add, 
that  when  we  see  a  plot  set  apart  for  a  rose-buib, 
and  a  gilliflower,  and  a  carnation,  it  is  enough  for 
us :  if  the  jasmine  and  the  honeysuckle  embower  , 
I  the  porch  without,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  it  a 
potato  and  a  cabbage  and  an  onion  for  the  pot 
within  :  if  there  be  not  plenty  there,  at  least  there  it 
no  want :  if  not  happiness,  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  in  this  world — content. 

“  Yo* !  in  the  poor  man’s  panlon  grow 
Far  more  than  herbs  and  ttowers- 
Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  yieacc  of  mind. 

And  joy  for  weary  hours.” 

Gardening  not  only  affords  common  ground  for 
the  high  and  low,  but,  like  Christianity  itself,  it 
offers  peculiar  blessings  and  ]>rivileges  to  the  poor 
man,  which  the  very  possession  of  wealth  denies. 

“  The  Spitalflelds  weaver  may  derive  more  plea¬ 
sure  from  his  green  box  of  smoked  auriculsi,** 
than  the  lordly  possessors  of  Sion,  or  Chatsworth,  or 
Stowe,  or  Alton,  from  their  hundreds  of  decorated 
acres;  because  not  only  personal  superintendence, 
but  actual  work  is  necessary  for  the  true  enjoyment 
of  a  garden.  We  must  know  our  flowers  as  well  as 
buy  them. 
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THE  UNBAPTISED  SCEPTIC. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

BY  A  CLERGYMAN. 

The  facts  related  in  the  following  story  oc¬ 
curred  during  last  year,  in  the  parish  of  which 
I  liave  the  charge.  They  struck  me  at  tlie 
time  as  being  so  remarkable,  and  so  deeply 
interesting,  that  I  kept  a  diary  of  them,  put¬ 
ting  down,  after  each  visit,  the  substance  of 
what  had  passed  between  myself  and  the  poor 
man  whom  I  was  attending.  I  did  this  partly 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  ])artly  with  a 
view  of  making  them  public,  at  some  future 
time,  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  others. 
In  the  hope  that  they  may  be  made  profitable 
to  some  misguided  persons,  who  are  wander¬ 
ing,  like  this  poor  man,  in  the  paths  of  infi¬ 
delity  and  scepticism,  and  by  God’s  blessing 
be  made  the  means  of  bringing  them  to  “  re¬ 
pentance  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth,”  I  am  now  induced  to  publish  them. 
The  diary  tells  its  own  tale ;  and  I  think  is 
more  likely  to  make  an  impression  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  shape  than  if  it  were  worked  up  into  a 
regular  story.  I  therefore  send  it  forth  just  as 
it  IS,  almost  word  for  word  as  I  wrote  it  down 
from  day  to  day. 

September  23,  1842, — Heard  that  a  man  of 
the  name  of  C.  was  ill,  and  called  to  see  him. 
Found  him  evidently  in  a  consumption,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  immediate  danger. 
He  received  me  civilly,  and  seemed  glad  to 
see  me;  and  yet  there  was  something  in  his 
manner  which  struck  me  us  odd.  1  began 
with  asking  about  his  bodily  bealth ;  and  i 
then,  by  degrees,  went  on  to  inquire  about  | 
his  spiritual  condition.  He  answered  with 
considerable  reserve  and  hesitation,  as  if  it 
was  a  disagreeable  subject ;  and  at  last  his 
answers  were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  was 
induced  to  ask  him  whether  he  believed  the 
Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God.  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  “  There,  sir, 
you  press  me  very  close.  It  is  of  no  use  my 
telling  you  an  untruth  :  I  do  not  believe  the 
Bible.  Some  parts  of  it  approve  themselves 
to  my  mind  as  true ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
which  I  do  not  umlerstand,  and  which  I  can¬ 
not  at  all  receive.”  I  was  of  course  a  good 
deal  shocked  at  this  announcement ;  and  yet 
there  was  an  earnestness  and  apparent  sin¬ 
cerity  in  the  man’s  manner  which  led  me  to 
hope  that  if  the  matter  was  properly  put  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  might  be  reclaimetl  from  bis 
unbelief.  1  therefore  determined  not  to  enter  ; 
into  an  argument  with  him,  nor  to  attempt  to  | 
satisfy  his  mind  by  adducing  any  external  evi-  ' 
denee  of  the  autneiiticity  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
hut  I  reminded  him  of  our  Ix>rd’8  wonls,  “  If 
any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  i 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  Gcal’*  (St.  John  vii.  j 
17).  I  said,  “  There  are  some  portions  of  the  j 


Bible  which  you  acknowledge  to  be  true,  and 
to  come  from  God  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  ten 
commandments,  and  the  precepts  contained 
in  our  Lord’s  sermon  on  the  mount.  Endea¬ 
vour,  then,  to  act  up  to  these  precepts ;  try  to 
do  the  will  of  God  to  the  full  extent  of  your 
present  knowledge  and  belief;  and  pray  him 
to  help  and  to  teach  you.  Do  this  with  hu¬ 
mility  and  sincerity ;  and  you  will  find  your 
doubts  gradually  removed,  and  you  will  be 
led  on  to  know  more  and  more  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Scripture.”  He  thanked  me  for  my 
advice,  and  promised  to  follow  it.  He  said, 
“  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  unbeliever ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  be¬ 
lieve  ;  and  I  shall  be  most  thankful  to  you  if 
you  can  put  me  in  the  right  way,  for  I  am  at 
present  in  a  miserable  state  of  mind.  I  feel 
that  I  am  a  dying  man,  and  yet  I  have  no 
peace  and  no  hope.”  I  warned  him  that  suc¬ 
cess  altogether  depended  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  he  entered  upon  his  search  after  divine 
truth.  If  he  was  meek  and  humble,  he  might 
hope  for  God’s  guidance ;  but  if  he  was  proud 
and  self-confident,  such  a  state  of  mind  would 
prove  an  effectual  bar  to  his  making  any  pro¬ 
gress  whatsoever.  I  then  marked  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  for  him  to  read,  and  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  pray  earnestly  to  God ;  and  left 
him,  promising  to  return  another  day. 

Sept.  26. — Saw  C.  again.  He  told  me  that, 
according  to  my  direction,  he  had  been  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible,  and  had  prayed  earnestly  to  God 
to  teach  him  ;  but  that  he  was  still  in  great 
doubt  and  perplexity.  I  told  him  that  he 
must  have  patience,  and  not  expect  that  his 
doubts  should  be  removed  all  at  once.  I  then 
took  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  his 
previous  history ;  for  he  was  quite  a  stranger 
to  me,  having  only  lately  come  to  reside  in 
my  parish.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been 
bred  up  a  dissenter,  and  that  his  parents  were 
Baptists.  His  father  was  a  great  man  for 
arguing  about  the  Bible,  and  his  mother 
was  a  very  strict  woman  ;  but  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  been  a  caviller  and  a  sceptic  all  his 
life.  I  said,  “  If  your  parents  were  Bap¬ 
tists,  I  suppose  you  were  not  baptised  in  in¬ 
fancy.”  To  which  he  replied,  “  I  have  never 
been  baptised  at  all.  I  look  upon  baptism  as 
only  a  form  and  ceremony,  and  not  a  thing  of 
any  real  importance.”  I  explained  to  him 
that  it  was  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ,  whereby  men  were  admitted  into  the 
Church  and  made  Christians ;  and  that  with¬ 
out  it  he  was  no  Christian,  and  could  have 
no  hope  of  )>artaking  of  the  blessings  of 
Christ’s  salvation.  Tliis  seemed  to  surprise 
liim  not  a  little ;  and  he  expressed  his  doubts 
very  strongly  ;  “  What  good  can  it  do  me,” 
he  Siiitl,  “  to  have  a  little  water  sprinkled 
upon  me  ?  It  is  nothing  but  an  outward 
form  and  ceremony.”  I  told  him  of  the  case 
of  Naaman  the  Syrian,  who  never  would 
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Iiare  t>een  healed  of  hit  leproay,  if  he  had 
not  di]){)ed  seven  times  in  Jordan,  according  I 
to  the  word  of  the  prophet  Ejisha.  I  also 
read  to  him  several  passages  of  Scripture,  I 
such  08  St.  John  iii.  5,  St.  Mark  xvi.  10, 1 
Acts  ii.  38,  &.C.  iic.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  passages  were  very  strong,  and  that  there 
was  much  more  to  be  said  for  the  imi>ortance 
of  baptism  than  he  had  imagined  ;  but  still 
he  could  not  at  all  understand  it,  or  see  why 
it  was  necessary  to  salvation.  However,  he 
would  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and 
give  me  an  answer  another  day.  I  told  him 
that  repentance  and  faith  were  necessary  pre- 
retjuisites  for  baptism ;  and  that  he  must  repent 
truly  of  his  past  sins,  and  1)elieve  all  the  arti> 
cles  of  the  Christian  faith,  before  I  could  bap¬ 
tise  him;  and  that  I  could  not  therefore  admit 
him  to  baptism  in  his  present  state,  even  if 
he  was  ever  so  anxious  for  it,  because  by  his 
own  acknowledgment  he  was  an  unbeliever. 

I  repeated  my  injunctions  about  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  and  then  left  him. 

Sept.  ‘J9. — Saw  C.  again.  Lent  him  Bishop 
Patrick’s  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  to  correct 
some  erroneous  notions  about  faith,  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  the  dissenters;  fori  should 
observe,  that  he  told  me,  in  my  former  con¬ 
versation  with  him,  that  he  had  lately  been 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  an  Independent  meet¬ 
ing-house,  but  that  the  doctrines  which  he 
heard  there  very  much  increased  his  per¬ 
plexity,  and  rather  served  to  contirm  him  in 
Ins  unbelief.  He  said  that  the  dissenters  were 
always  talking  about  faith,  and  that  it  was  the 
favourite  topic  in  ull  their  sermons ;  but  he 
could  not  see  that  in  •practice  they  had  any 
faith  at  all.  He  wished  very  much  to  know 
what  true  faith  really  was  ;  for  he  was  sure  it 
must  be  something  very  different  from  what 
they  commonly  taught.  I  therefore  lent  him 
the  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  thinking  that  the 
eleventh  chapter  would  exactly  suit  him,  as 
indeed  proved  to  be  the  case. — Resumed  the 
conversation  about  baptism.  He  was  still  of 
opinion  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  outward 
ceremony,  and  that  it  could  not  do  him  any 
good.  He  said,  “  I  know  that  I  am  an  un¬ 
believer,  and  a  very  wicked  man ;  but  so 
are  many  others  who  have  been  1)aptised. 
What  good  has  their  baptism  done  them  T 
and  in  what  respect  are  they  better  tlian 
me?”  I  answered,  that  it  was  perfectly  true 
that  some  who  had  been  baptised  were,  as 
lie  said,  very  wicked  men,  and  even  unbe¬ 
lievers  ;  but  that  was  no  argument  against 
the  benefit  of  baptism.  It  only  shewed  that 
they  had  so  grieved  God’s  Holy  Spirit  by 
their  wickedness,  as  to  forfeit  the  blessings 
then  given  to  them ;  and  how  could  he  tell 
but  that  in  his  own  case  his  present  miserable 
condition  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  never  having  lieen  baptised  ? 
How  did  be  know  but  that,  instead  of  an  un¬ 


believing  sceptic,  he  might  at  this  momeat 
have  been  full  of  jieace  and  joy  in  believiDg! 

“  But,”  I  said,  “  it  is  not  for  you  to  decide 
whether  baptism  is  profitable  or  nut.  It  ii 
an  ordinance  of  Ood,  and  it  is  therefore  your 
duty  to  submit  to  it.  It  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Church  from  the  days  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  to  the  present  hour,  to  baptise  all  her 
members ;  and  it  is  very  presumptuous  and 
dangerous  for  you  to  set  up  your  opinion  os 
such  a  point  as  this  against  the  practice  of 
the  universal  Church.”  He  seemed  struck 
with  this  remark,  and  said,  **  Yes, sir;  I  allow 
that  it  does  ap]>car  presumptuous  in  an  igno¬ 
rant  man  like  me  to  disbelieve  what  so  many 
good  and  learned  men  (who  were  much  more 
competent  than  I  am  to  form  a  right  judg¬ 
ment)  have  always  believed.  I  feel  that  I 
am  wrong,  and  I  wish  it  were  otherwise ;  but 
I  cannot  at  all  understand  the  subject,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  believe.”  I  reminded  liin 
that  there  were  many  things  which  he  could 
not  understand,  but  wbicfi  he  nevertheless 
believed ;  as,  for  instance,  the  fact  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  both  a  liody  and  soul,  which  together 
made  one  man.  I  asked  him  if  he  under¬ 
stood,  or  could  explain,  the  commonest  things 
in  nature  ;  and  I  remarked  that  if  there  were 
mysteries  here,  the  depth  of  which  he  could 
not  fathom,  how  much  more  might  he  expect 
that  there  would  be  deep  mysteries  in  reli¬ 
gion.  He  acknowledged  that  this  was  true. 

1  then  said  that  these  difficulties  were  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  in  the  way  of  the  proud  and  self- 
confident,  but  that  every  one  of  a  humble 
mind  would  be  enabled  to  overcome  them; 
and  I  exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  praying 
for  humility  and  a  teachable  spirit. 

October  1.  —  Found  C.  in  a  much  more 
ho])efui  state  of  mind.  He  said  he  had  been 
thinking  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject  of  our 
last  conversation.  It  was  altogetlier  a  new 
subject  to  him ;  for  no  one  had  ever  before 
called  his  attention  to  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  baptism.  In  fact,  he  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  non- 
essential  ceremony  ;  but  now  he  began  to  see 
that  it  was  really  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
he  would  therefore  be  much  obliged  to  me  if 
I  would  instruct  him  in  those  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  which  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  believe  before  he  could  bebaptisen. 
I  took  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  went  through 
each  article  separately.  He  said  he  believed 
in  God  the  Fatlier  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
und  earth  ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  second 
article  he  stopped,  and  said  that  he  did  not 
understand  that.  I  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  him  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ; 
telling  him  why  it  was  necessary  that  the  Son 
of  God  should  do  and  suffer  all  that  he  did, 
und  what  w  ere  the  benefits  which  we  deriv^ 
therefrom.  He  listened  attentively,  and  said 
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h«  would  try  to  lieliere  it,  and  be  ho|>ed  by 
God’s  assistance  that  lie  should  be  cnauled  to 
beliere  it ;  but  that  be  bad  been  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cavil  and  to  make  obiections  to  these 
very  doctrines,  that  be  feared  be  should  find 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  brint;  bis  mind  fully 
to  receive  tliem.  I  told  him  be  must  ex|iect 
to  suffer  for  bis  |»ast  cavillings ;  but  that  never¬ 
theless,  if  he  persevered  in  earnest,  I  trusted 
that  he  would  be  guidetl  into  the  truth  at 
last.  (1  should  observe,  that  by  this  time  be 
fully  acknowledged  the  Bible  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  which  was  not  the  case  when  first  I 
saw  him;  and  altogether  he  an|)eared  so  much 
more  humble  and  teachable,  that  I  was  greatly 
in  hopes  that  in  the  end  all  would  be  well.) 

Oct.  4. — Saw  C.  again.  Lent  him  Bishop 
Taylor’s  Credetida,  with  Scripture  references, 
to  assist  him  in  understanding  the  creed,  also 
Addison’s  Help  to  Catechumens.  Resumed 
the  conversation  upon  the  articles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  and  upon  baptism  ;  found  him  very 
much  improved  in  every  way,  and  full  of 
thankfulness  for  what  had  been  done  for  him. 
He  had  now  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
baptised,  and  that,  too,  punlicly  in  the  face 
of  the  congregation.  When  first  I  mentioned 
the  subject  to  him,  he  shrunk  from  the  idea 
of  a  public  baptism,  and  asked  whether  it 
could  not  be  done  privately;  but  now,  he  said, 
he  was  prepared  to  put  away  all  that  feeling 
of  false  shame  and  fear,  and  was  ready  to  come 
to  the  font  as  soon  as  he  could  understand 
the  doctrines  which  he  was  required  to  be- 
lieve,  and  I  was  satisfied  as  to  his  repentance 
and  faith. 

Oct.  8. — Found  him  still  in  an  improved 
state  of  mind.  He  said  he  had  been  reading 
the  Credenda,  and  that  he  began  to  under¬ 
stand  much  more  about  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  than  he  did  at  first.  He  hoped  that 
he  should  be  led  on  by  degrees  to  know  more 
and  more, — this  was  his  sincere  desire  and 

ner ;  altogether,  he  felt  much  more  happy 
is  mind  than  he  had  ever  done  before, 
and  he  believed  that  he  really  was  in  the  way 
to  find  the  truth.  I  read  some  portions  of 
Scripture  to  him,  explanatory  of  different 
parts  of  the  creed,  and  exhorted  him  to  per¬ 
severe. 

Oct.  11. — Called  to  see  C.,  but  did  not 
have  much  conversation  with  him,  because 
there  were  other  persons  jiresent.  As  far  as 
I  could  judge,  he  appeared  to  be  still  making 
progress. 

Oct.  13. — Found  C.  much  worse,  and  com¬ 
plaining  of  great  weakness.  Asked  him  how 
ne  was  getting  on.  He  said,  he  was  still 
in  great  doubt  and  perplexity,  for  that  he 
could  not  at  all  understand  how  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  Son  of  God,  or  how  he  was  the  Re¬ 
deemer  of  mankind.  I  found  that  I  must  go 
all  over  the  ground  again  with  him,  and  begin 
again  from  the  very  beginning,  I  opened  the 


Bible,  therefore,  and  read  to  him  such  portions 
of  Scripture  as  I  thought  most  suitable  to  his 
case.  When  I  had  finished,  he  said,  “  O,  sir, 
what  would  I  give  to  lielieve  that  what  you 
have  rend  to  me  is  true!  I  would  gpve  the 
worlil  if  I  could  lielieve,  but  my  heart  rebels, 
and  I  cannot  receive  what  you  say.  I  have 
been  such  a  disputer  and  caviller,  and  have 
so  often  scoffed  at  the  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
that  I  fear  my  heart  is  quite  hardenetl,  and 
that  God  will  nut  give  me  grace  to  under¬ 
stand.”  As  he  said  this,  he  wrung  his  hands 
and  wept  bitterly.  I  said  that  his  case  was 
certainly  a  bad  one,  but,  I  trusted,  not  des¬ 
perate  ;  for  the  very  fact  of  his  having  such 
an  earnest  desire  to  believe  and  to  know  the 
truth  afforded  ground  for  hoping  that  God 
had  not  altogether  cast  him  off.  I  told  him 
that  that  very  desire  came  from  God,  which 
should  be  an  encouragement  to  him  to  per¬ 
severe  in  prayer  and  in  the  study  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  in  the  hope  that  “  unto  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance.” 
This  seemed  a  little  to  comfort  him ;  and  he 
said,  that  he  did  and  would  strive  to  the  utter¬ 
most  to  bring  his  mind  to  believe  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Gospel.  At  his  request,  I  mark¬ 
ed  the  different  passages  which  I  had  just  read 
to  him,  that  he  might  read  them  over  again 
by  himself ;  I  then  prayed  with  him,  and  left 
him. 

Oct.  14.  —  Was  greatly  shocked  to  hear 
that  C.  was  dead.  He  died  quite  suddenly 
yesterday  afternoon,  very  shortly  after  I  left 
him.  Called  upon  his  widow  ns  soon  as  I 
received  the  intelligence,  and  had  to  perform 
the  very  painful  duty  of  telling  her,  that  I 
could  not  read  the  burial-service  over  her  hus¬ 
band,  as  he  died  without  Christian  baptism. 
She  was  greatly  distressed  at  this  ;  but  I  told 
her  that,  grieved  as  I  was  for  her,  I  could  not 
act  otherwise. 

Thus  abruptly  ends  my  journal.  When  I 
began  it,  I  thought  that  poor  C.’s  case  was 
likely  to  last  me  several  months,  for  there 
were  no  signs  of  immediate  death ;  and  I  in¬ 
dulged  the  pleasing  hope  of  baptising  him 
after  a  while,  as  a  true  penitent  and  a  firm 
believer  in  his  God  and  Saviour.  But  God 
in  his  wisdom  ordained  otherwise.  C.  died 
as  he  had  lived — unbaptised  and  unbelieving. 
Whether  or  no  his  cry  for  mercy,  and  the 
tears  which  he  shed  in  the  anguish  of  his 
soul,  were  of  any  avail  in  the  sight  of  God, 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  and  it  were  no  less 
presumptuous  than  vain  to  offer  any  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is, 
to  endeavour  to  profit  by  his  sad  history,  and 
to  derive  from  it  that  lesson  of  solemn  warn¬ 
ing  which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  teach. 
It  does  indeed  convey  a  solemn  warning  to 
all  scoffers  and  cavillers  against  Scripture 
truth.  Poor  C.  little  thought  what  he  was 
bringing  upon  himself,  when  he  first  entered 
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upon  that  fearful  path.  He  told  me  that  he 
meant  no  harm  by  it,  but  he  thought  it  ratlicr 
a  clever  thing  to  iind  out  difficulties  in  the 
Bible,  and  to  make  objections  to  its  doctrines. 
But  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  when 
at  last  he  saw  his  error,  and  wished  to  retrace 
his  steps,  he  could  not  do  so.  Like  Esuu, 

“  he  found  no  place  of  repentance,  though  he 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears.”  I  wish  that 
every  unbeliever  who  is  not  yet  utterly  hard¬ 
ened,  could  have  witnessed  his  anguish  of 
spirit,  and  heard  his  bitter  self-upbraidings, 
and  earnest  cries  for  mercy.  It  would  have 
shewn  him  what  a  fearful  tiling  it  is  to  trifle 
with  God’s  holy  word,  and  how  im])08sible  it  is 
to  do  so  with  impunity.  C.’s  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  case.  There  are  many,  like  him, 
with  some  degree  of  natural  cleverness,  and 
a  little  smattering  of  learning,  who  consider 
themselves  perfectly  qualified  to  decide  U|)on 
the  truth  of  this  or  that  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
and  who  think  it  a  fine  thing  to  find  out  diffi¬ 
culties  and  to  make  objections.  C.  told  me, 
that  there  were  many  of  his  own  class  among 
the  printers  who  were  that  way  inclined.  But 
let  tnese persons  be  assured,  that  they  are  thus 
offering  a  direct  insult  to  God,  which  he  will 
certainly  resent ;  and  they  are  making  it 
exceedingly  diflUcuIt,  perhaps  impossible,  for 
themselves  to  repent  and  believe  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time,  when,  perchance,  in  the  prospect 
of  death  and  judgment,  they  would  gladly  do 
BO.  For  just  as  a  habit  of  lowly  obedience  to 
God’s  will,  and  a  “  readiness  of  mind  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  word,”  is  the  best  preparation  for 
the  attainment  of  a  right  knowledge  and 
belief  (St.  John  vii.  17;  Acts  xvii.  11,  12), 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  of  insubordi¬ 
nation  and  scepticism,  which  delights  in  find¬ 
ing  difficulties,  and  will  not  receive  any  thing 
which  it  cannot  fully  understand,  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  bar  to  any  progress  in  spiritual  know¬ 
ledge.  Such  conduct  grieves  and  offends  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  provokes  God  to  give  the 
sceptic  over  to  judicial  blindness  and  hardness 
of  heart,  so  that,  “  by  hearing  he  shall  hear, 
and  shall  not  understand  ;  and  seeing,  he  shall 
sec,  and  shall  nut  ])erccive.”  This  sad  history 
holds  out  a  warning  likewise  to  Christian 
parents  with  regard  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  C.’s  parents  were  reputed  to  be 
pious  people  amongst  the  Baptists ;  but  they 
allowed  their  son  to  grow  up  to  man’s  estate 
without  baptism,  and  without  any  definite 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  How,  then,  can  we  be  surprised 
that  he  fell  into  habits  of  scepticism,  and 
became  an  unlieliever?  It  seems  to  he  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  neglect.  How 
different  from  this  is  the  system  of  the 
Church!  She  directs  all  her  members  to 
bring  their  children  to  Christ  in  infancy,  that 
he  may  embrace  them  with  the  arms  of  his 
mercy,  and  regenerate  them  with  his  Holy 


Spirit  upon  their  first  entrance  into  life. 
Next  she  provides  for  them  a  “  form  of  sound 
words”  in  the  Catechism,  which  contains  “all 
that  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and  believa 
to  his  soul’s  health.”  When  they  are  of  a 
sufficient  age,  she  brings  them  to  the  bishop 
to  be  confirmed,  that  they  may  renew  in  their 
own  jiersons  their  baptismal  vow,  and  receive 
grace  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  that  “  they 
may  continue  (vod’s  children  fur  ever,  and 
daily  increase  in  his  Holy  S])irit  more  and 
more,  until  they  come  to  his  everlasting 
kingdom.”  Then  she  admits  them  to  the  full 
privileges  of  a  Christian,  and  administers  to 
them  the  communion  of  their  Saviour’s  body 
and  blood  for  the  strengthening  and  refresh¬ 
ing  of  their  souls,  and  their  great  and  endless 
comfort.  Such  is  the  provision  which  the 
Church  makes  for  the  training  of  her  mem¬ 
bers,  that  they  may  be  brought  up  from  the 
first  “  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord.”  We  know,  alas,  that  numbers  of  the 
professed  members  of  the  Church  do  not  pro¬ 
fit  much  by  all  this  care ;  for  that  many  of 
them,  if  not  actual  sceptics  like  poor  C.,  are 
worldly  and  ungodly  men.  But  why  is  this! 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  most  instances, 
that  this  may  be  traced  up  to  the  neglect  of 
their  parents,  who  have  not  really  followed  the 
directions  of  the  Church.  They  have  brought 
their  children  to  baptism,  as  a  mere  form, 
without  one  serious  thought,  or  prayer,  or 
without  really  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  that 
sacrament.  They  have  taken  no  pains  to 
ground  them  in  their  faith  and  duty,  or  to 
make  them  understand  their  privileges  as 
Christians.  They  have  taught  them  to  re¬ 
gard  confirmation,  like  baptism,  as  a  mere 
form ;  and,  lastly,  they  have  not  come  thein- 
8elves,*nor  brought  their  children  with  them, 
to  the  table  of  the  I.urd.  How,  then,  can 
I  they  be  surprised  if  they  turn  out  ill  ?  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  faith,  so  has  it  been  done 
unto  them.”  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  | 
in  these  days,  when  “  evil  men  and  seducers 
are  waxing  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  ami 
.  being  deceived,”  that  children  should  be  well 
'  grounded  in  the  faith  ;  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  if  parents  would  follow  the  directions  of 
the  Church  in  this  particular,  their  children 
would  prow  in  grace  as  they  grow  in  years; 
and  evil  men  and  seducers  would  labour  in 
vain  to  draw  them  aside  from  the  right  path. 
But  if  they  leave  their  children  as  C.’s  parents 
left  him — without  baptism  anduiiinstructed,to 
find  out  the  truth  for  themselves  and  to  make 
their  own  way,  or  having  caused  them  to  be 
baptised,  yet  educate  them  as  though  they 
were  unbaptised, — I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
exjiect,  without  some  special  interposition  of 
Providence,  that  they  should  ever  get  into 
the  right  path,  or  withstand  the  tcmidations 
and  scducemeiits  of  a  wicked  world. 

Before  I  end  this  story,  I  must  just  mention 
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one  more  circumstance  connected  with  it,  to 
shew  how  mercifully  God  brings  good  out 
of  evil;  and  makes  that  which  is  “to  some  a 
savour  of  death  unto  death,  to  others  a  savour 
of  life  unto  life.”  Poor  C.  had  a  brother  also 
resident  in  my  parisli.  lie  was  not,  as  he 
himself  has  since  acknowledged,  a  religious 
man  ;  but  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  he 
was  a  very  decent  and  respectable  person. 
When  I  discovered  that  C.  was  unbaptised,  I 
called  upon  liis  brother  to  know  if  that  was 
his  case  also.  He  seemed  ns  if  he  wished  to 
evade  the  subject ;  and  said  that  he  could  not 
tell,  but  that  he  would  make  inquiry,  and 
let  me  know  at  another  time.  I  explained  to 
him  how  very'  important  it  was  that  he  should 
ascertain  this  without  delay ;  and  I  urged  him 
to  lose  no  time  in  making  the  necessary  in¬ 
quiries.  I  saw  no  more  of  him  for  several 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  came  to 
me,  and  said  that  he  had  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  he  never  had  been  baptised ;  and  he 
wished,  therefore,  that  I  should  baptise  him. 
He  said,  that  his  brother’s  sad  end  had  made 
a  great  impression  upon  him,  and  had  led  him 
to  think  much  more  seriously  about  religion 
than  he  had  ever  done  before.  He  Imd  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  baptised ;  but  he 
wished,  if  possible,  that  it  should  be  done  pri¬ 
vately,  so  that  no  one  might  know  it.  I  told 
him,  that  it  was  not  a  tiling  to  be  ashamed 
of;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  ought  to  esteem 
it  a  great  privilege  to  be  jiermitted  to  make 
a  public  profession  of  faith  as  a  Christian. 
He  said,  that  it  was  not  shame  or  fear  that 
kept  him  back,  but  a  nervous  feeling.  How¬ 
ever,  if  I  thought  it  right,  he  would  try  to  get 
the  better  of  this  feeling,  and  to  come  to  church 
at  the  proper  time.  In  a  word  (to  make  short 
my  story),  having  satisfied  myself  by  previous 
examination,  that  “  he  was  sulheiently  in- 
strurted  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,”  and  that  he  truly  rejiented  of  his 
past  sins,  and  was  desirous  of  leading  a  new 
life,  I  baptised  him  on  St.  Stephen’s  day, 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  On  the 
Sunday  following  (there  being  no  confirma¬ 
tion  near  at  hand),  I  admitted  him  to  the 
holy  communion  ;  and  since  that  time  he  has 
been  regular  in  his  afteiulnnce  at  church, 
as  well  “  in  breaking  of  bread,  ns  in  prayers,” 
and  conducting  himself  in  every  respect  in  a 
Christiun  manner.  In  fact,  it  seems  now  to 
he  his  real  desire  to  “walk  in  all  the  com¬ 
mandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blame¬ 
less,”  and  “to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  his 
Saviour  in  all  things.”  Thus,  as  I  before  ob¬ 
served,  did  God  mercifully  vouchsafe  to  bring 
*  good  out  of  evil,  by  making  jioor  C.’s  sad  end 
the  means  of  awakening  his  brother.  May 
,  He  in  like  manner  vouchsafe  to  bless  the 

j  reading  of  this  story,  and  make  it  the  means 

=  of  awalietiing  some  misguided  persons  into 
I  whose  hands  it  may  fall  I 


SIR  WALTER  MANNY. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  probably  collected 
their  notions  of  the  days  of  chivalry  from  the 
fictitious  romances  of  Guy  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  and  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table ;  or  from  the  pages,  still 
less  authentic,  though  exquisitely  beautiful, 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the 
life  of  one  of  the  knights  in  the  English  army, 
during  the  brilliant  reign  of  Edward  III., 
will  ^ew  that  even  the  pages  of  romance 
scarcely  exaggerate  the  character  and  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

Sir  Walter  Manny  was  the  son  of  a 
knight  of  Hainault,  and  accompanied  Queen 
Philippa  into  England  at  her  marriage  with 
the  young  king,  Edward  III.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  before  Berwick,  and  won  his 
spurs  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  in  which 
tlie  Scots  were  defeated  with  great  loss ;  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  is  ever  in  the  first 
rank  of  brave  and  honoured  chivalry.  Before 
Edward's  first  expedition  into  France,  he  had 
made  a  vow,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  the 
lords  and  Indies  of  the  court,  that  he  would 
be  the  first  to  enter  France,  and  take  some 
strong  castle,  and  perform  some  gallant  deed 
of  arms.  When,  therefore,  Edward’s  chal¬ 
lenge  had  been  sent  to  Philip  king  of  France, 
Sir  Walter  chose  forty  lances;  and  riding 
through  Brabant  day  and  night,  apprised 
them  of  his  purpose  when  he  was  within  a 
day’s  ride  of  Montaigne,  which  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  surprise.  His  companions  Joy¬ 
fully  entered  into  his  scheme ;  and  girthing 
their  horses  and  bracing  their  armour,  rode  at 
one  stretch  to  Montaigne,  whither  they  arrived 
at  daybreak  ;  and  finding  the  wicket  open.  Sir 
Walter  placed  a  guard  there,  and  with  nis  pen¬ 
non  marched  down  the  street  before  the  castle- 
tower.  The  watch  heard  him,  and  alarmed 
the  fort ;  and  Sir  Walter  was  obliged  to  retire, 
having  set  fire  to  full  fifty  houses.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Bouchain,  the  gates  of  which 
were  opened  to  him;  and  in  the  strong  fort 
of  Thin  I’Eveque,  he  surprised  the  governor 
and  his  wife,  and  made  them  prisoners.  He 
left  his  brother.  Sir  Giles  Manny,  as  governor 
of  the  fort,  and  returned  to  the  king  at  Mech¬ 
lin. 

In  the  bloody  naval  engagement  with  the 
Norinan  fleet  off  Sluys,  Sir  Walter,  with 
many  companions,  shewed  himself  a  gallant 
knight,  and  wortliy  to  be  classed  with  Ed¬ 
ward  himself  for  his  prowess.  The  contest 
between  the  contending  dukes  of  Bretagne 
next  found  occupation  for  his  arms.  The 
Countess  of  ^lontfort  was  shut  up  in  Henne- 
bon,  against  which  a  tremendous  catapult 
was  |>laying,  which  had  done  more  damage 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  engines  of  the  be¬ 
siegers.  The  city  was  on  the  point  of  sur¬ 
rendering,  when  Sir  Walter’s  fleet  was  seen 
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in  the  distance,  and  all  thoughts  of  submission 
ceased.  Tlie  heroic  countess  received  her 
noble  ally,  with  his  small  but  select  band  of 
followers,  with  the  greatest  courtesy ;  and 
when  the  entertainment  was  over  at  which 
they  had  been  feasted,  Sir  Walter  looking 
out  of  the  window  expressed  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  destroy  the  great  machine 'which  had 
so  much  annoyed  the  city.  With  two  knights 
who  joined  him  in  the  enterprise,  and  three 
hundred  archers,  he  sallied  forth :  the  archers 
dis])er8ed  those  who  guarded  and  worked,  the 
machine,  and  the  men  at  arms  followed  and 
slew  many  men,  and  broke  the  machine  in 
pieces.  When  they  were  retreating,  the  enemy 
rode  after  them  like  madmen ;  and  Sir  Walter, 
turning  round,  declared  liis  determination  to 
unhorse  one  of  those  gallopers.  Many  fell  on 
each  side ;  but  Sir  Walter  and  his  party  were 
victorious.  A  great  part  of  the  besieging 
army,  under  Prince  Louis  of  Spain,  drew  on 
in  despair  on  the  same  evening. 

Prince  Louis  and  his  army  landed  at  Quim- 
j)erle,  and  commenced  ravaging  the  country. 
Sir  Walter,  with  many  other  knights,  left 
Hennebon  witli  three  thousand  archers,  and 
never  slacked  sail  till  they  had  surprised  the 
fleet  of  Prince  Louis  in  tne  harbour.  They 
were  amazed  at  the  riches  which  they  found 
on  board,  and  which  they  left  in  charge  of 
three  hundred  archers,  while  tliey  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  prince;  dividing  their  small 
force  into  three  parts,  that  they  mi^ht  the 
more  certainly  find  him.  Louis  fell  in  with 
one  division,  and  encountered  them  bravely  ; 
but  was  defeated,  and  left  his  nephew  Al- 
])honse,  wliom  he  had  knighted  before  the  j 
engagement,  dead  on  the  field.  Of  six  thou¬ 
sand  men,  he  carried  with  him  but  about  three 
hundred  to  his  fleet ;  and  finding  this  in  ims- 
session  of  the  English,  he  escaped  with  difii- 
culty  to  Rennes. 

The  English  had  followed  himto  Redon ;  and 
on  the  morrow,  when  they  would  have  returned 
to  Hennebon,  they  were  forced  back  by  con¬ 
trary  winds.  But  they  had  no  thought  of 
resting  from  deeds  of  arms.  They  landed ; 
and  after  ravaging  the  country  for  a  while, 
and  taking  such  horses  as  they  could  find, 
some  without  harness,  and  some  with,  they 
found  themselves  before  Roche  Perion,  a  strong 
castle  under  the  charge  of  Girard  de  Maulin. 
“  Sir  knights,”  exclaimed  Manny,  “  I  should 
like  to  attempt  this  fortress,  all  tired  as  we 
are.”  “  We  will  follow  you  till  death,”  was 
the  general  answer ;  and  accordingly  the  at¬ 
tack  was  made.  But  Sir  Walter  was  forced  to 
direct  his  attention  to  other  (juarters  by  an 
unex[)ected  accident.  Ren€,  brother  of  Gi¬ 
rard  de  Moulin,  kept  another  fort,  called 
Faouet,  about  half  a  league  from  Roche  Pe¬ 
rion  ;  with  forty  companions  he  hurried  to  his 
brother’s  aid,  and  coming  suddenly  upon  the 
wounded  among  the  besiegers,  carried  them 


off.  Among  the  number  were  Sir  John  Bote- . 
ler  and  Sir  Matthew  Trelawncy  ;  these  wen 
carried  to  Faouet,  and  Sir  Waiter  attempted 
in  vain  to  rescue  them.  But  the  captive 
knights  were  too  soon  within  a  short  distance 
of  Sir  Walter.  The  prince  Louis,  enraged  it 
the  defeat  he  had  sustained  at  Quimperle, 
and  at  the  death  of  his  nephew  Alphonee, 
demanded  that  Sir  John  Boteler  and  Sit 
Matthew  Trelawney  should  be  given  up  to 
him  ;  the  demand  was  granted,  but  with  u 
unavailing  request  that  their  lives  might  be  t 
spared.  Ixiuis  carried  them  to  the  gates  of 
Hennebon,  whither  Sir  Walter  Manny  hid 
returned,  and  declared  that  they  should  be 
beheaded  within  sight  of  their  friends,  fiyi 
brilliant  sortie,  in  which  Sir  Walter  was  well 
supiKirted  by  the  knights  of  Hennebon,  the 
captives  were  rescued,  and  feasted  that  dij 
in  the  castle  before  which  they  were  to  have 
died. 

Other  deeds  of  arms  followed  in  rapid  su^ 
cession  ;  but  we  prefer  shewing  the  Christian 
knight  in  another  aspect.  Sir  Walter  was 
with  the  Earl  of  Derby  when  La  Reole  fell 
into  his  hands.  While  they  lay  before  the 
castle,  Sir  Walter  called  to  mind  that  he  had 
been  told  in  his  infancy  that  his  father,  who 
had  been  murdered  in  a  pilgrimage  from  St 
James  of  Compostella,  was  buried  there.  Of¬ 
fering  a  reward  of  a  hundred  crowns,  ho 
found  an  old  man  who  directed  him  to  a  cha¬ 
pel  where  his  body  lay.  Sir  Walter  caused 
the  Latin  inscription  on  the  little  tomb,  which 
had  been  erect^  over  the  remains  of  the  mu^ 
dered  knight  by  his  servants,  to  be  read  by  a 
clerk  ;  and  finding  it  as  the  old  man  said, 
took  the  bones  of  his  father,  and  placing  them 
in  a  coffin,  sent  them  to  Valenciennes,  in  hit 
native  county  of  Hainault,  where  they  were 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  friars  minor, 
near  the  choir ;  and  masses  were  appointed  to 
be  said  annually  for  the  reiiose  of  ins  soul. 

While  Edward  was  advancing  to  the  field  • 
of  Cressy,  Sir  Walter  was  engaged  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Aiguillon,  the  siege  of  which  wae 
ircssed  by  the  Duke  of  Ivormandy  with  a 
mndred  thousand  men.  The  event  of  the 
battle  of  Cressy  obliged  the  duke  to  raise  the 
siege;  and  Sir  Walter,  longing  earnestly  to 
be  with  his  royal  master,  sent  fur  a  Norman 
knight,  his  prisoner,  to  whom  he  promised 
his  liberty  if  he  would  procure  for  him  and 
twenty  companions  from  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  a  safe-conduct  through  France  to  Ca¬ 
lais  :  the  knight  promised  to  return  as  a  pri¬ 
soner,  if  he  succeeded  not  in  his  mission.  The  ; 
request  was  granted;  and  Sir  Walter,  with  the 
allotted  number  of  companions,  took  his  road 
through  Auvergne.  He  w  as  every  where  well 
received,  until  he  came  to  Orleans,  where  he 
was  arrested,  in  spite  of  his  safe-conduct,  and  ^ 
conducted  a  prisoner  to  Paris.  The  king  * 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fortune  i 


\rliich  had  placed  ao  redoubted  a  foe  in  his 
power ;  but  the  Duke  of  Normandy  hastened 
to  him,  and  declared  that  he  would  never 
again  draw  his  sword  against  the  king  of 
England  if  Sir  Walter  was  not  instantly 
liberated.  At  length  Philip  consented ;  and 
to  do  honour  to  the  knight  whose  prowess  he 
could  not  but  respect,  he  invited  his  prisoner 
to  a  feast,  where  he  presented  him  with  va¬ 
luable  jewels.  Sir  Walter  accepted  them  on 
condition  that  he  should  tell  the  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  return  the  present  if  he  desired  it. 
When  he  told  his  story  at  Calais,  Edward  said, 
“Send  back  the  jewels:  we  have  enough,  thank 
God,  for  you  and  for  ourselves.”  The  present 
was  returned. 

At  the  siege  of  Calais  Sir  Walter  used  his  in¬ 
fluence  to  modify  the  fury  of  Edward  against 
the  unfortunate  citizens.  The  conquered  city 
was  placed  by  Edward  under  the  charge  of  Sir 
Ay  raery  of  Pavia.  Sir  (leoffry  de  Chargny,  who 
was  stationed  at  St.  Omer,  thought  to  bribe  Sir 
Aymery  to  surrender  it  to  him.  Edward,  then 
in  England,  hearing  of  this,  sent  for  Sir  Ay- 
mcry,  and  found  that  it  had  been  agreed  that 
for  twenty  thousand  crowns  the  town  should 
be  betrayed  to  Sir  Geoffry  on  the  last  night 
of  the  year.  Edward  sent  back  Sir  Aymery 
with  instructions  to  continue  his  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  French  knight,  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  and  his  followers  into  the  town  as 
agreed ;  and  with  three  hundred  men  at  arms 
and  six  hundred  archers,  he  himself  came 
silently  to  Calais,  where  he  placed  his  men 
in  ambuscade  about  the  castle,  and  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  French.  And  now  King 
Edward,  himself  the  very  flower  of  chivalry, 
conferred  on  Sir  AV' alter  Manny  the  highest 
honour  that  ever  knight  received  from  his 
royal  master.  The  king  said,  “  Sir  VV'^alter, 
I  will  that  you  be  chief  of  this  enterprize; 
and  I  and  my  son  will  fight  under  your 
banner.”  Twelve  French  knights  with  a 
hundred  men  at  arms  were  admitted,  as  was 
arranged,  when  suddenly  the  cry,  “  Mannj’, 
Manny,  to  the  rescue !”  told  of  the  plot  into 
which  they  had  been  enticed.  All  were  made 
prisoners :  but  still  Sir  Geoffry  remained 
without  the  town,  with  his  banner  displayed, 
waiting  to  seize  the  reward  of  his  treachery. 
Presently  Sir  AValter,  with  his  royal  com¬ 
panions  in  arms  came  upon  him.  Edward, 
lighting  still  incognito,  singled  out  Sir  Eus¬ 
tace  de  Ribeaumont,  the  foremost  knight  of 
the  party,  for  his  attack.  They  fought  hand 
to  hand  for  a  while,  and  were  at  length  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  crowd,  after  having  tested  each 
other’s  prowess  to  the  utmost.  All  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Sir  Geoffry  were  either  taken  or  slain ; 
Ribeaumont  was  the  last  to  yield.  The  king 
that  day  setting  him  by  his  side  at  a  banquet, 
told  him  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  ; 
wid  presenting  him  with  a  chaplet  of  pearls, 
gave  him  his  liberty  without  ransom. 


Such  a  brilliant  career  of  arms  found  a  high 
reward.  Sir  Walter  was  installed  as  one 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  the  greatest 
distinction  that  Edward  had  to  offer,  about 
ten  years  after  the  institution  of  the  order. 
But  he  has  left  behind  him  yet  a  higher 
memorial  in  a  deed  of  charity,  which  seems 
remote  from  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  one 
so  incessantly  engaged  in  bloody  scenes  of 
warfare.  In  the  autumn  of  1348  a  dreadful 

Elague,  which  originated  in  the  far  east,  and 
ad  advanced  with  rapid  strides  through  the 
continent  of  Europe,  approached  the  shores 
of  England ;  and  travelling  northward  from 
Dorchester,  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  dense  population  of  which  city 
it  committed  frightful  ravages.  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  fearing  that  the  churchyards  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  bury  the  dead,  purchased 
a  field  of  thirteen  acres'  and  caused  it  to  be 
enclosed  at  his  own  charges,  and  to  be  conse¬ 
crated  :  and  in  this  field  were  buried,  during 
the  following  year,  more  than  fifty  thousand 
persons.  Sir  Walter’s  military  career  was 
not  closed  ;  but  we  prefer  leaving  him  with 
the  record  of  his  pious  and  munificent  deed. 
He  died  in  1372,  in  his  own  house  in  London, 
whither  he  had  retired  to  prepare  for  a  Chris¬ 
tian’s  end.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
(the  king  and  many  nobles  gracing  his  ob¬ 
sequies  with  their  presence)  in  the  cloisters  of 
a  Carthusian  convent  which  he  himself  had 
founded. 


^oetrp. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  HIVE. 

Behold  those  winged  Images, 

Bound  for  their  evening  bowers  1 
They  are  the  Nation  of  the  Bees, 

Born  from  the  breath  of  flowers.* 

Strange  People  they !  a  mystic  Race, 

In  life,  and  food,  and  dwelling-place! 

They  first  were  seen  on  earth,  ’tis  said. 

When  the  Rose  breathes  in  spring; 

Men  thought  Her  blushing  bosom  shed 
These  Children  of  the  Wing: 

But  lo !  their  Host  went  down  the  wind 
Fill'd  with  the  thoughts  of  God’s  own  mind  1 

They  built  them  Houses  made  with  Hands, 

And  there  alone  they  dwell ; 

No  man  to  this  day  understands 
The  mystery  of  their  cell : 

Your  mighty  Sages  cannot  see 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  Bee  1 
Low  in  the  Violet’s  breast  of  blue 
For  treasured  food  they  sink, 

>  Where  the  Charterhouse  now  stands.  .  , .  , 

*  The  common  j)eople  In  Cornwall  believe  to  this  day 
that  the  bees  obtain  their  young  fivia  the  dust  of  flowers. 
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They  know  the  flowers  that  hold  the  dew 
For  their  small  race  to  drink : 

They  glide — King  Solomon  might  gaze 
With  wonder  on  their  awful  ways! 

And  once — it  is  a  Grandame's  tale, 

Yet  filled  with  secret  lore — 

There  dwelt  within  a  woodland  rale  . 

Fast-hy  old  Cornwall's  shore, 

An  Ancient  Woman,  worn  and  bent. 

Fallen  Nature's  mournful  monument! 

A  home  had  they,  the  clustering  race, 

Beside  her  garden-wall ; 

All  blossoms  breathed  around  the  place, 

And  sunbeams  fain  would  fall : 

The  Lily  loved  that  Combe  the  best 
Of  all  the  valleys  of  the  West. 

Yet  so  it  was,  that  on  a  day 
When  Summer  built  her  bowers. 

The  Waxen  Wanderers  ceas'd  to  play 
Around  the  cottage  flowers : 

No  hum  was  heard — no  wing  would  roam — 
They  dwelt  within  their  cloister’d  home  1 

This  lasted  long !  no  tongue  could  tell 
Their  pastime,  or  their  toil — 

What  binds  the  Soldier  to  his  eell — 

Who  should  divide  the  spoil ! 

It  lasted  long — it  fain  would  last 
Till  Autumn  rustled  on  the  blast ! 

Then  sternly  went  that  Woman  Old, 

She  sought  the  Chancel-floor, 

And  there,  with  purpose  bad  and  bold. 

Knelt  down  amid  the  poor  : 

She  took— she  hid — the  Blessed  Bread 
Whereon  the  Invisible  is  shed ! 

She  bare  it  to  her  distant  home. 

She  laid  it  by  the  hive. 

To  lure  that  slumbering  troop  to  roam. 

That  so  the  store  might  thrive ! 

'Twas  a  wild  wish— a  thought  unblest — 

Some  evil  legend  of  the  West. 

But  lo!  at  morning-tide,  a  sign 
For  wondering  eyes  to  trace  I 
They  found,  above  That  Bread,  a  shrine 
Rear'd  by  the  harmless  race ! 

They  brought  their  walls  from  bud  and  flower. 
They  built  bright  roof  and  beamy  tower ! 

Was  it  a  dream  T  or  did  they  hear 
Float  from  those  golden  cells 
A  sound,  as  of  some  psaltery  near. 

Or  soft  and  silvery  bells  f 
A  low  sweet  psalm  that  griev'd  within 
In  mournful  memory  of  the  sin  ! 

Was  it  a  dream  t  'Tis  sweet  no  less ; 

Set  not  the  vision  free : 


Long  let  the  lingering  legend  bless  1 

The  Nation  of  the  Bee !  | 

So  shall  they  bear  upon  their  wings 
A  Parable  of  sacred  things.' 

So  shall  they  teach — when  men  blaspheme 
Or  Sacrament  or  Shrine — 

That  humbler  things  may  fondly  dream 
Of  mysteries  divine ; 

And  holier  hearts  than  his  may  beat 
Beneath  the  bold  Blasphemer's  feet ! 

R.  S.  IIawkee. 

Morwknstow, 

J-’ettiral  qf  St.  Matlliias,  1843. 


J}otutf(  of  Soofto. 

The  Definitions  qf  Faith,  and  the  Canons  of  Dud- 
pline  of  the  Six  Ecumenical  Councils,  with  the  remak¬ 
ing  Canons  of  the  Code  qf  the  Universal  Church,  trast 
toted,  with  notes.  To  which  are  added  the  Apostolitd 
Canons.  By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Hammond,  M.A.  d 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  (Oxford,  Parker;  Los- 
don,  Rivingtnns,  1843.)  8vo.  pp.  198.  The  nstarc 
and  authority  of  the  Church  have  been  of  late  w 
completely  misunderstood,  that  so  far  from  looldB{ 
to  the  Church  as  furnishing  a  code  of  rules  fa 
men's  lives,  supplementary  to,  and  interpretatin 
of,  the  Bible,  the  very  word  “  Church-discipline* 
has  been  used  lo  mean  no  more  than  the  adjiut* 
ment  of  that  obedience  which  the  two  lower  orden 
in  the  Christian  ministry  owe  to  the  higher.  An! 
Mr.  Hammond  could  scarcely  have  done  better  itf- 
vice  than  by  publishing  this  collection,  which  cm- 
tains  the  laws  not  of  the  English  Church  in  parti¬ 
cular,  but  of  the  whole  of  the  catholic  body,  befon 
that  body  was  divided,  as  we  now  see  it  to  be.  And 
we  strongly  advise  those  who  are  desirous  of  learn¬ 
ing  what  Church  principles  really  are  to  proctnt 
and  study  this  volume. 

By  way  of  specimen  we  will  extract  a  few  of  tW 
canons  which  relate  to  the  treatment  of  schismatici. 

“  It  is  not  right  to  pray  with  an  heretic  or  i  : 
schismatic.”  | 

“  The  members  of  the  Church  must  not  connect 
their  children  in  marriage  indiscriminately  wid 
heretics.”  [These  are  taken  from  the  “  Apostoli¬ 
cal  Canons,”  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  - 
up  about  A.D.  150.] 

*'  As  regards  those  heretics  who  come  over  to 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  the  host  of  those  who  are 
saved,  we  receive  them  according  to  the  following 
order  and  custom.  Some  [naming  the  sects,  whose 
names  are  now  scarcely  remembered]  we  receive 
upon  their  giving  in  a  written  renunciation  of  their 
errors,  and  anathematising  every  heresy,  whi^ 
does  not  agree  with  the  holy  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church  of  God.”  .  .  .  .  ”  Others  [again  naming 
them],  if  they  wish  to  be  joined  to  the  orthodox 
faith,  we  receive  as  heretics.” 

“And  we  include  under  the  name  of  heretics 
those  who  have  been  formerly  cast  off  by  the 
Church,  and  those  who  have  since  been  anatheins- 
tised  by  us,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  those  also  whs 

’  This  legend  of  the  west,  that  a  woman  secreted  tte 
sacramental  bread  to  induce  her  l>ces  to  swarm,  and  t» 
waxen  shrine  which  they  raised  over  it  in  the  night,  W 
noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Quarterly  Eerieu, 
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in  which,  three  centuries  before,  Calvin  moved  the 
senate  and  the  people  to  commit  to  the  flames  his 
own  early  friend  Servetus,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  one  of  the  first  phi* 
losophers  of  that  age,  for  presuming  to  differ  in 
opinion  and  strength  of  argument  from  his  own  re¬ 
ligious  dogma. — Laing'i  Notu  6/  a  Traveller. 

Cost  op  Schools  and  Gaols. — In  the  year  1841 
the  expense  of  gaols  was  137,449/.,  the  expense  of 
houses  of  correction  was  129,163/. ;  making  a  total 
of  266,612/.  The  expense  of  prosecutions  in  1841 
was  170,521/.;  of  the  conveyance  of  prisoners, 
23,242/.;  of  the  removal  of  transports,  8,195A|  of 
vagrants,  7,167/.  The  cost  of  the  rural  police, 
only  in  a  few  counties,  was  139,228/. :  thus  giving 
a  total  expenditure  for  the  punishment  of  crime 
of  604,965/.  It  was  stated  that,  in  1832,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  there  were  126  cases  prose¬ 
cuted  at  the  assizes,  at  an  average  charge  of  40/. 
each ;  at  the  sessions  there  were  prosecuted  2587 
cases,  at  an  average  charge  of  71.  19s.  each  ;  thus 
making  for  that  county  alone  an  aggregate  cost  for 
prosecutions  for  one  year  of  25,656/. ;  while  the 
annual  vote  for  education  for  all  England  was 
30,000/.  If  Mr.  Burgess's  calculation  of  11s.  per 
bead  annually  were  a  correct  estimate  of  the  ex¬ 
pense,  then  would  the  cost  of  one  convict,  that  is 
to  say  65/.,  suffice  to  educate  for  one  year  no  less 
than  117  children. 

The  Blasphemy  op  Tee-Tot alism. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Noaeonfermitt,  the  recognised  organ  of  the 
independents  and  of  universal  suffrage : — 

“  In  12mo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6</. 

“  The  Eucharist  not  an  Ordinance  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  being  an  attempt  to  prove  that  eating  bread 
and  drinking  urine  in  commemoration  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  obligatory  upon  Christians.  By  j.  Goodman.— 
The  Christian  religion  is  intended  for  all  mankind. 
If  all  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
who  are  of  an  age  to  be  admissible  to  this  cere¬ 
mony,  were  to  give  it  the  weekly  -observance 
usually  contended  for,  it  would  require  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  35,000/.  weekly,  or  1,820,000/.  annually, 
in  wine  only,  which  is  much  more  than  is  expended 
by  all  our  missionary  societies  in  sending  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  the  heathen.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  article  must  be  conveyed  from  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  trad¬ 
ing  with  those  countries.  And,  further,  supposing 
the  doctrine  of  tee-totalism  to  be  correct,  the 
advantage  derived  from  the  ceremony  will  con¬ 
stantly  be  attended  with  physical  evil  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  partaker,  seeing  his  health  must  be  injured 
by  the  act,  which  is  presumed  to  be  appointed  for 
the  promotion  of  his  spiritual  well  being.  Is  it 
probable  that  a  ceremonial  rite,  requiring  so  great 
an  expenditure  of  money,  and  such  an  extent  of 
forcim  trade,  and  involving  so  much  physical  evil, 
should  be  one  of  the  positive  arrangements  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  f  London ;  Sher¬ 
wood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper,  Paternoster  Uow.” 

Educational  Statistics.— In  1801  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  and  Wales  was  8,872,980,  whilst 
in  1841  the  returns  gave  15,906,829,  shewing  an 
increase  of  more  than  7,000,000  in  less  than  half 
a  century.  Taking  one-fifth  of  the  present  po¬ 
pulation,  which  by  the  way  is  understating,  as 
the  number  supposed  to  be  capable  of  some  edu¬ 


cation,  we  shall  have  3,181,365.  Deducting  om.  ^ 
third  from  those  as  persons  presumed  to  be  eds-  ]j 

cated  at  private  expense,  there  will  still  reaisis  a 

2,120,910.  Making  a  further  deduction  for  chil.  ^ 
dren  supposed  to  be  in  union-houses  of  50,000,  aid  (' 
also  deducting  10  per  cent  for  absence  and  cats-  ji 
allies,  which  will  he  212,091,  there  will  still  r^  a 
main  1,858,819  to  be  provided  for  at  the  puUi  ), 
expense.  Now,  it  appears  from  tablet  made  ost  ( 

by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess  of  Chelsea,  that  the  total  ^ 

number  of  daily  scholars  in  connexion  with  tht  « 

Established  Church  is  749,626 ;  and  from  tht  a 

same  table  it  appeared  that  the  total  number  d  ii 

daily  scholars  in  connexion  with  the  dissentiif  d 

bodies  is  95,000.  The  total  number  then  of  daily  i 
scholars  in  England  and  Wales  is  844,626,  lest.  o 

ing  without  any  daily  instruction  1,014,193  petssti  t 

capable  of  some  education.  Now,  if  we  look  far.  2 

ward  to  the  next  ten  years,  the  probability  is  tte  f 

the  population  in  England  and  Wales  will  be  is.  i 

creased  by  2,500,000,  and  thus  an  inconceivsbli  ■ 

multitude  will  be  added  to  the  number  of  tbow  c 

persons  capable  of  instruction,  but  receiving  none.  t 

Intemperance  and  Insanity. — By  habits  d  i 

intoxication  hundreds  upon  thousands  had  hew  < 

deprived  of  reason,  and  were  immured  for  life  h  I 

consequence  of  their  habits  of  intemperance.  Dr.  ( 

Corsellis,  the  superintendent  of  the  Wake6eU  i 

Asylum,  said,  "  I  am  led  to  believe  that  intelup^  < 

ranee  is  the  exciting  cause  of  insanity  in  abost  ] 

one-third  of  the  cases  of  this  institution."  He  i 

added,  that  in  the  Glasgow  Asylum  they  stood  is  i 

the  ratio  of  26  per  cent,  and  in  Aberdeen  of  II  i 

per  cent.  Dr.  Brown  of  the  Crichton  Asylim,  I 

near  Dumfries,  stated,  “  The  applications  for  thi  i 

introduction  of  individuals  who  have  lost  thair  I 

reason  from  excessive  drinking  continue  to  be  very  i 

numerous.”  The  superintendent  at  Nortbamptw  i 

stated,  "  Amongst  the  causes  of  insanity,  intea-  { 

perance  predominates."  At  Montrose,  Dr.  Pooh  i 

writes,  "  There  is  24  per  cent  of  insane  cases  froa  i 

intemperance."  Dr.  Pritchard,  a  gentleman  wki  i 

was  well  known  not  only  to  the  medical  but  to  tk 
literary  world,  had  written  to  him  (Lord  Ashltyj 
on  the  subject,  and  in  the  course  of  his  obsem- 
tions  had  stated,  "  The  medical  writers  of  ill  i 

countries  reckon  intemperance  among  the  moE  i 

influential  exciting  causes  of  insanity.  Esquirol  ' 

who  has  been  most  celebrated  on  the  continent  fw  < 

his  researches  into  the  statistics  of  madness,  sod 
who  is  well  known  to  have  extended  his  inquiria 
into  all  countries,  was  of  opinion  that  this  csum 
gave  rise  to  one-half  of  the  cases  of  insanity  tbit  i 
occur  in  Great  Britain."  Dr.  Pritchard  added, 
that  "  this  fact,  though  startling,  is  confirmed  by 
many  instances.  In  an  asylum  at  Liverpool,  out 
of  495  patients  admitted,  257  had  become  inssM 
from  intemperance."  And  what  had  been  the 
experience  of  the  American  physicians  ?  Dr.  Real- 
selaer,  of  the  United  States,  said  that,  "  in  ha 
opinion,  one-half  of  the  cases  of  insanity  which 
came  under  the  care  of  medical  men  in  that  cuus- 
try  arose  more  or  less  from  the  use  of  strong  drink." 

— Lord  Ashley's  Speech. 

The  Church  and  Dissent. — It  is  scarce  poi- 
sible  to  record  the  judgment  of  Cyprian  without  I 
mental  reference  to  parallel  cases  in  our  own  timet 
Our  Church  is  subject,  as  that  of  Carthage  was  is 
Cyprian’s  days,  to  the  insolence  of  voluntary 
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ceden  from  her  body ;  we  are  attacked,  and  ma- 
lij^ed,  and  opposed  with  every  available  weapon  ; 
and  the  terms  of  the  communion  of  each  sect  in¬ 
volve  our  condemnation  and  exclusion.  Now, 
that  all  this  is  very  sad,  let  no  one  deny,  who  bears 
in  mind  the  frequent  exhortations  of  the  apostles, 
and  of  Christ  himself,  to  unity,  and  charily,  and 
humility — let  no  one  deny,  who  recognises  in  the 
Church  a  divinely  appointed  medium  of  spiritual 
gifts,  and  who  must  believe,  therefore,  that  those 
who  are  without  her  pale  are  deprived  of  great 
and  inestimable  privileges;  but  I  think  that  we 
invest  it  with  a  kind  and  character  of  evil  which  it 
does  not  possess,  and  render  it  still  more  painful, 
when  we  view  it  as  an  attack  upon  us  by  a  part  of 
our  own  body — as  if  there  were  a  continuing  schism 
irilhin  us  and  among  us,  and  brother  divided  against 
brother.  If  any  just  concession  on  our  part,  in  the 
first  instance — if  any  fair  and  honourable  terms  of 
union,  even  now,  were  able  to  re-unite  these  dis¬ 
severed  limbs  to  the  Church,  it  would  be  the  part 
of  Christian  charity  to  concede,  or  to  reflect  upon 
the  terms  which  might  be  offered ;  and  if  the  schis¬ 
matics  had  been  thrust  out  by  us  with  unnecessary 
contumely,  and  irritated  by  improper  severity,  a 
burden  would  indeed  rest  upon  us.  But  when  we 
can  appeal  to  history,  that  we  have  not  been  the 
separatists  either  actually  or  in  temper;  when  we 
can  call  each  sect  to  witness  for  us,  except  in  the 
particular  question  in  which  it  is  itself  involved ; 
when  we  can  with  pious  confidence  approach  God, 
It  loving  our  brethren,  as  protesting  against  errors 
and  divisions,  as  in  no  way  and  in  no  degree  af¬ 
fording  sufficient  grounds  for  leaving  our  commu¬ 
nion;  when,  in  a  word,  we  may  look  on  all  who 
have  left  us  as  self-erected  enemies,  and  aelf-con- 
ititutrd  aliens  from  our  body,— we  may  pity  them 
indeed,  and  we  may  lament  the  evil  of  disunion  in 
general;  but  we  stand  so  far  above  their  insolence, 
and  so  far  beside  their  malice,  that  we  need  not  feel 
nor  express  irritation,  and  that  peculiar  tone  of 
sorrow  which  is  excited  by  the  treachery  of  breth¬ 
ren  and  of  friends. — Poole's  Life  and  Times  of  St. 
Cjfprian. 

!  The  Oneness  of  the  Ciiuucii. — The  early 
Christian  writers  held  and  taught  that  there  is  in 
the  world  one  visible  body,  which  is  the  Church. 
That  its  oneness  consists  in  having  one  origin, 
one  object  in  faith,  one  succession  and  polity,  and 
one  Head,  which  is  Christ.  This  may  be  called  its 
organic  oneness.  That,  further,  it  is  one  in  the 
spiritual  graces  of  peace,  charity,  submission  to 
miritual  guides,  and  in  brotherly  communion  among 
the  pastors  and  members  of  the  flock.  Tliis  may 
be  called  its  moral  oneness. — Manning. 

Lord  Clarendon  on  Concession  to  Dis¬ 
senters. —  It  is  an  unhappy  policy,  and  always 
unhappily  applied,  to  imagine  that  that  rlassis  of 
men  [Dissenters]  can  be  recovered  or  reconciled 
by  partial  concessions,  or  granting  less  than  they 
demand.  And  if  all  were  granted,  they  would  have 
more  to  ask,  somewhat  as  a  security  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  what  is  granted,  that  shall  preserve  their 
power,  and  shake  the  whole  frame  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Their  faction  is  their  religion.  Nor  are 
those  combinations  ever  entered  into  upon  real 
and  substantial  motives  of  conscience,  how  er¬ 
roneous  soever ;  but  consist  of  many  glutinous 
materials,— of  will,  and  humour,  and  folly,  and 


knavery,  and  ambition,  and  malice,  which  make 
men  cling  inseparably  together,  till  they  have 
satisfaction  in  all  their  pretences,  or  till  they  are 
absolutely  broken  and  subdued,  which  must  always 
be  more  easily  done  than  the  other.  And  if  some 
few,  how  signal  soever  (which  often  deceives  us), 
are  separated  and  divided  from  the  herd  upon  rea¬ 
sonable  overtures,  and  secret  rewards  which  make 
the  overtures  look  more  reasonable ;  they  are  but 
so  many  single  men,  and  have  no  more  credit  and 
authority  (whatever  they  have  had)  with  their 
companions  than  if  they  had  never  known  them, 
rather  less;  being  less  mad  than  they  were  makes 
them  less  fit  to  be  believed.  And  they,  whom  you 
think  you  have  received,  carry  always  a  chagrin 
about  them,  which  makes  them  good  for  nothing, 
but  for  instances  to  divert  you  from  any  more  of 
that  kind  of  traffic. 

Church  Visible  and  Invisible. — The  fathers 
believed  the  one  Church  to  consist  of  the  body  of 
the  faithful  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages,  gathered 
under  Christ  their  Head;  and  that  of  this  body 
there  arc  two  parts,  one  visible  and  one  invisible, 
between  which  there  nevertheless  subsists  the  most 
strict  and  energetic  personal  union  :  that  the  invi¬ 
sible  part  is  perfect,  and  admitted  into  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  angels ;  and  the  visible  imperfect,  having 
in  it  a  mixture  of  evil  men  ;  and  that  its  unity  is 
twofold,  organic  in  its  origin  and  polity,  and  moral 
in  peace  and  charity;  the  visible  mark  or  character 
of  unity  beingcommunion  with  pastors  deriving  law¬ 
ful  succession  from  the  apostlesof  Christ.— Afanntng. 

iuUUtgrncc. 

Windsor. — The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor  have  just  given 
directions  for  the  whole  of  the  interior  to  undergo 
extensive  repairs  and  improvements,  a  work  which 
will  occupy  at  least  two  months. 

Offertory  Collections. — Subscriptions  in  aid 
of  the  new  church  at  Roehampton,  Surrey,  were 
lately  solicited  in  the  proprietary  chapel  at  that 
place,  when  614f.  19s.  8d.  were  collected  at  the 
offertory  while  only  16/.  13s.  2d.  were  received 
by  the  non-communicants  at  the  door  I  We  believe 
this  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  as 
yet  adduced  of  the  desire  of  the  laity  to  return  to 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  Church.  Might  not  the 
same  truly  Church-system  of  raising  funds  for  sup¬ 
plying  additional  church-room  be  adopted  in  the 
parishes  of  this  city,  especially  in  those  where  the 
want  of  it  is  so  severely  felt  ?  The  amount  col¬ 
lected  might  indeed  at  first  be  inconsiderable, 
owing  to  tbe  neglect  in  later  days  of  such  unob¬ 
trusive  means  of  promoting  the  Church’sjnterests ; 
yet  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  a  return 
to  this  practical  following  of  the  injunctions  of  the 
Rubric  adopted  by  our  ancestors  would,  in  the 
end,  be  eminently  successful  in  furnishing  the 
means  for  raising  fitting  structures  for  the  increas¬ 
ing  population  of  our  city.  The  contrast  between 
the  collection  at  the  oflerlory  and  at  the  church- 
door  is  very  remarkable. — From  a  Correspondent  of 
the  Oxford  Herald. 

Bishop  of  Gibraltar. — The  bishop  is  arrived 
in  his  diocese;  and  has  recently  addressed  an  in¬ 
teresting  letter  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  So¬ 
ciety  : — “  My  reception  in  Malta  was  of  the  most 
friendly  kind  from  the  authorities,  and  from  all  the 
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members  of  our  own  Church ;  and  the  kind  and 
continued  attention  which  I  have  received  gives 
me  reason  to  believe  that  my  residence  here  will 
be  acceptable,  and  useful  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  our  countrymen.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
church — for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  munifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Queen  Dowager — is  lets  advancM  to¬ 
wards  completion  than  1  had  expected,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  ready  for  consecration  till  the  autumn. 
Partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  urgent  requests  which  1  have  received,  it  is  my 
intention,  if  it  shall  please  God  to  prosper  me  in 
my  joumeyings,  to  proceed  eastward  in  Alarcli.  1 
hope  to  be  at  Athens  in  time  to  consecrate  our  new 
church  of  St.  Paul  before  Easter,  and  to  celebrate 
that  festival  within  its  walls.  Afterwards  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  to  Smyrna  and  to  Constantinople,  and 
to  return  by  way  of  the  Ionian  isles,  hoping  in  all 
these  places  to  be  employed  in  ‘  confirming  the 
churches'  of  our  own  communion,  and  in  friendly 
communication  with  our  neighbours."  The  bi¬ 
shop  has  consecrated  a  large  space  of  ground, 
granted  by  the  government  of  Malta,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  existing  burial-ground  at  I'lo- 
riana.  He  has  also  held  a  confirmation  in  the  go¬ 
vernor's  palace,  when  270  were  confirmed.  Se¬ 
veral  British  seamen  having  been  perverted  to 
Romanism,  the  bishop  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  chaplain  of  the  dockyard  on  the  subject. 

Bishop  op  T.ssmamia. — His  lordship,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Hobart  Town,  sailed 
for  his  diocese  in  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  on  Sun¬ 
day  the  5th  of  March.  The  bishop  has  undertaken 
to  remain  a  few  days  at  the  Cape,  to  confirm  the 
candidates  who  shall  be  presented  to  him.  The  next 
bishopric  to  be  erected  is  that  of  New  Brunswick. 

Roehamptok,  Surrey.  —  The  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  this  place  was  consecrated  on  the 
27th  ultimo,  by  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  chapel  is  an  elegant  building,  in 
the  early  English  style  of  architecture.  In  the 
interior  of  the  open  timber  roof  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  attempts  we  have  seen  to  restore  that 
beautiful  feature  of  our  early  buildings.  The  rose 
window  at  the  east  end  is  richly  coloured  with 
figures,  and  the  seven  trefoil  arches  under  it,  which 
form  a  sort  of  altar-screen,  and  are  supported  by 
columns  of  Purbeck  marble,  are  richly  adorned 
with  scroll  patterns,  in  vivid  colours  and  gold,  (ur- 
mounting  the  Creed,  Commandments,  &c.,  in  illu¬ 
minated  characters.  The  altar-carpet  is  the  general 
work  of  the  ladies  of  Roebampton.  The  elaborate 
stone  font  also,  at  the  west  end,  the  gift  of  a  lady, 
is  a  very  ornamental  feature  of  the  chapel.  We 
understand  that  the  morning  and  evening  service 
of  our  Church  is  to  be  performed  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  injunction  of  the  rubric, 
"  daily  throughout  the  year." 

A  Good  Example. — The  Bishop  of  London  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  receipt  of  5000/.  from  an  anony¬ 
mous  donor,  to  be  expended  in  building  a  church 
in  London,  as  an  ofiering  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
glory  and  the  good  of  his  Church. — AdveTtisemeut 
ia  the  Timet,  March  15. 

Garden  Allotments.  —  Measures  are  being 
taken  at  Leeds  by  the  vicar  and  others  for  pro¬ 
curing  land  for  garden  allotments  for  the  working 
classes.  Messrs.  Benjamin  Gott  and  Sons  have 
recently  set  an  example,  worthy  of  all  praise,  in 


this  matter.  They  have  laid  out  the  field  adjois  I 
ing  their  factory  into  gardens,  for  the  use  of  tlaj|l 
work-people.  The  field,  which  contains  abwl 
eight  acres  of  ground,  is  well  walled  on  tkm  ' 
sides,  and  is  open  to  the  river  on  the  sogti' 
There  is  one  principal  walk,  of  four  yards  wik, 
running  from  north  to  south  of  it ;  from  wkid 
branch  out  walks,  of  alternately  two  and  fourttn 
wide,  dividing  each  garden.  A  cottage-lodge  ski 
a  tool-house  is  about  to  be  built  at  one  entraoct 
The  gardens,  above  140  in  number,  were  all  nua.! 
bered  and  appropriated  by  ballot ;  and  with  tad  1 
lot  was  given  a  copy  of  Paxton's  “Cottage  G» 
dencr."  Tools  were  also  supplied  to  those  ah 
wished  to  have  them  at  the  cost  price ;  and  gai. 
dening  is  airtady  commenced  in  good  earnex 
The  scheme  lips  given  the  greatest  satisfactios  a 
the  work-people,  who  duly  appreciate  the  kisd- 
ness  of  their  excellent  masters,  who  have  tka 
afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  agreeably  lad 
profitably  employing  their  leisure  hours. 

Irish  Collegiate  School. — A  collegiate  eto-  i 
blishinciit  for  the  providing  of  an  Irish-speakisi 
ministry  is,  we  are  glad  to  find,  almut  to  be  ntt- 
blished  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  tks 
there  are  not  at  present  more  than  ten  clergyawi 
in  the  whole  country  capable  of  preaching,  or  evn 
of  performing  divine  service,  in  Irish.  While  tks 
state  of  things  exists,  it  is  impossible  to  compeii 
with  the  efforts  of  Romanism ;  which  are  nMC ; 
successful  among  those  who  speak  only  the  nalivi  [' 
tongue — more  than  half  the  population  in  Irelaai 
Leeds  Literary  Union. — A  lecture  on  the  w-j 
chanict  of  the  univerte,  and  the  theory  of  iisiwral 
gravitalioit,  was  delivered,  on  the  loth  of  Marck, 
before  the  members  of  this  association,  by  the  Her. 

J.  H.  Gooch,  M..\.,  head  master  of  the  grammu.  g 
school.  Heath.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledge  P 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  the  learned  lecturer  succeed¬ 
ed  in  making  it  both  intelligible  and  instructive,  s 
Keighley. — The  lord  bishop  of  Ripon  cooM-r 
crated  a  new  church  here  on  the  Ifitli  of  Marck,! 
the  site  of  which  is  given  by  the  Earl  of  Burling-  ' 
ton.  A  board  of  education  was  formed  in  con- g 
nexion  with  the  Ripon  Diocesan  Society.  Hit 
lordship  also  visited  the  grammar-school  of  Kei|k-  a 
Icy,  and  was  present  at  an  examination  of  the  pupils  p 
Newcastle. — The  consecration  of  the  churchdr 
St.  Peter,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  took  plan  ; 
on  Thursday  the  23d  of  February.  The  style  d  ■ 
architecture  is  that  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  executiou  is  said  to  be  most  admirable.  Sev^  I 
ral  of  the  windows  are  filled  with  richly  stained  s 
glass,  the  seats  are  open,  and  the  centre  aisle  df 
the  nave,  chancel,  and  baptistery  is  laid  with  oral- 1 
mental  pavement ;  indeed,  the  whole  edifice,  botk  i. 
externally  and  internally,  is  what  a  Catholic  churck  | 
ought  to  be.  1 
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